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AN AEE AROUND? ARTIST. 
By I. Hopkinson SMITH. 
(MWith original illustrations by Charles S. Reinhart.) 


‘THE successful illustrator of to-day must be a man 
of pronounced originality of thought. He must not 
only see clearly, interpret unerringly, and express forci- 
bly the subject matter of the author, but his own 
personality must be strong enough and _ pro- 
nounced enough to make his work individual, if 
not wholly unique. ‘This personality may be a 
disagreeable personality, either upon the ground 
of good taste, morality, or refinement, but it will 
never become commonplace. 

A coarse-minded man will invariably depict his 
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women with a touch of allurement 
hidden somewhere beneath their eye- 
lids or corsage. ‘The religious devo- 
tee will outline his heroine in serene 
and lofty pose, and the purely clas- 
sical, intellectual student will give 
her the brow of Diana and the poise 
and coldness of a Greek goddess. 
Between every touch of each man’s 
brush one will read something of the 
artist’s inner self. 

The painter, therefore, who has 
the purest and best ideals of life is 
safest to be entrusted with the work 
of an equally pure and high-minded 
author: it would be difficult to imag- 
ine Ary Scheffer illustrating Zola’s 
“Nana,” or Vibert making serious 
studies of the early martyrs. 

In this connection the illustrator 
is to a certain extent a critic, or, to 
be more exact, 
anessayist. One 
false stroke un- 
settles the read- 
er’s mind, and *\A STREET IN CORNWALL.” 
destroys the writ- 
er’s conception, ‘The responsibility then becomes a grave one ; 
public, publisher, and author being interested in a_ perfect 
harmony of thought and interpretation between the pen of the 
writer and the brush of the draughtsman, 

Next to the equipment of heart comes the equipment of 
mind, An all around illustrator, to be perfect in his art, must 
be a_ historian, must know costumes and _ furni- 
ture, arms, implements and interiors, architecture, 
topography of the sev- 
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peopleand their economies 
of life. He must, at the 
same time, be thoroughly 
conversant with all the 
forms and requirements of 
the society immediately 
about him. He must be 
aman of the world, know 
the clubs, the cafés, and 
counting-rooms as well as 
he does the boudoir, after- 
noon.tea, and tennis field. 
He must keep pace with 
the fashions, and recog- 
nize the difference between 
a Prince Albert coat worn 
with a silk hat and high 
collar, and the enormity 
of the same garment with 
a turn down collar and a 
Derby. He must be able 
to harness a coach, yoke a 
pair of oxen, or tuck the 
pillows ina baby carriage ; 
must hunt, fish, and ride 


i. cross country ; in short, be 
thoroughly equipped to 
express, at a moment’s no- 
tice, in form and _ color, re 


every single item in a 
daily paper, whether it 
isa murder, a wedding, 
a horse race, or the 
opening of Congress. 
Of course, if he 
chooses, he can be a 
specialist, and only do 
pretty girls in flowing 
gowns, without back- 
grounds or accessories. 
Or he can be an animal 
painter, with a limited 
experience of coaching 
parades and dog shows, 
with all the beautiful 
women and correct 
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nautical man, and paint yachts and ocean craft ; 
but if he is to aspire to the position of an all 
around illustrator, he must be as thoroughly 
equipped as the leading editor of a great metro- 
politan daily, who in five minutes after 

the receipt of news from any quarter 
of the globe, can give you a thoroughly 
digested, thoughtful commentary, 
which will carry interest and perhaps 
convictions the next day to a city 


de full of readers. 
if a It will be admitted at once that 
g 2 however rare such a man may be in 
journalistic fields, even when only a purely 
intellectual outfit is required, it is infi- 
nitely more rare to find these same quali- 
ties in a man with the additional knowledge of 
the painter’s art. A knowledge, too, that is not 
superficial or half acquired, but as thoroughly 
mastered as the keyboard of the instrument of 
a great pianist, or the type on a printed page. 
That the world has given us few such men 
is not to be wondered at when we realize that 
the art of the illustrator is hardly twenty years 
old, and that only in the past decade has it taken 
its place as one of the great progressive arts of 
the century. It really has only kept step with 
photography on wood, with the modern school 
of wood-engravers, and the more recent photo- 
reproductive processes ; and last, and by no 
means least, with the development of the three 
or four great magazines which spread broad- 
cast, every year, over the length and breadth 
of our land literally millions of copies filled 
\ with pictures of a quality, finish, and artistic 
\ excellence never conceived of a score of 
years ago. 
wb Among the men of our time who, through 
this very equipment of heart, mind, and 
training, have risen to the very first rank in 
\ their profession, and who by their strong 
~personality, thorough artistic qualities, and 
felicity of expression, still hold that po- 
sition by the side of the foremost 
Hi illustrators of the day, stands our 
own Charles Stanley Reinhart. 
Were there space, it would be quite within the province of one who has known 
him intimately from his very earliest art life, and who has during all that time been 
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associated with him in the closest and tenderest 
ties that bind brothers of the brush together the t py 
world over, to speak unreservedly of him as a i 
man anda painter. And it would be an addi- a ian 
tional delight in this paper, made brilliant as it 

is by little scraps of inspiration torn from his 
sketch books and hot from his heart, to even 
slightly analyze the make-up of the man himself, so 
that those who only know the touch of his pencil 
and brush may know something of the intellect 
behind them. And something, too, of that kindli- 
ness of heart and sympathy with men and things ; 
that innate love and appreciation of what is sweet 
and good and true ; that ample and thorough train- 
ing of eye and hand which makes his brush obey him 
like a flute with open stops; that wide experience of life 
in all its phases, social, material, and intellectual, both 
here and abroad, among many peoples and in many lands ; 
and last, that quick, receptive, and thoughtful mind which 
seizes the salient features of any subject, bringing to its 
adornment all the stores of knowledge that years of 
research have made available. 


‘““WATCHING FOR THE ABSENT.”* 


Novre.—Mr, Reinhart is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and was 
born in Pittsburg in 1844. He 
isrelated to that very admirable 
patriot and craftsman, Benja- 
min Franklin. The particular 
branch of the Reinhart family 
from which our illustrator comes 
has been noted for several gen- 
erations for its artistic proclivi- 
ties. ‘The story runs that young 
Charles’ father was wont to hold 
the future illustrator on the 
paternal knee and guide the in- 
fantile hand through the intrica- 
cies of picturement. ‘The mother 
of Charles was not, however, in 
favor of art as a career. To 
her it was a pursuit in which 
the emoluments were out of all 
proportion to the skill and effort 
necessitated. 

While young Reinhart was 
debating in his mind whether he 
4 should take up the cross of art 
and drag it to the bitter or vic 
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torious end, the War of the 
Rebellion broke forth, and 
turned the thoughts of all men 
into one common channel. In 
the full flush of his youth Rein- 
hart entered the corps com- 
manded by Col. Tom Scott, 
which had as its chief duty 
the construction of railroads 
for the transportation of ‘the 
Union troops. Notwithstand- 
ing the severe responsibili- 
ties thrown upon him and the 
strange vicissitudes of war, 
Reinhart never lost sight of 
his early ambition, and devoted 
every moment of his leisure 
to sketching from nature and 
mapping out his future career 
of art. After three years’ ser- 
vice in the army, with the “late 
unpleasantness” quite on the 
wane, Reinhart turned seri- 
ously to art, and though for § 
some time his thoughts were di ai deeianig® 

verted by his engagement in a 

Pittsburg steel factory, he eventually broke loose from all commercial undertakings 
This was in 1868, and from that time 


and sailed for Europe and artistic renown. 
forward he has travelled and studied in various parts of the world, chiefly in the 
interests of the publishing house of Harper & Brothers, in whose publications the 


bulk of his work has appeared. 
It is interesting to know that the first drawing of any positive merit ever made 


by Mr. Reinhart was suggested by a question of religion which agitated the coun- 


try shortly after war times. This ambitious effort of the embryonic illustrator 


was sent to Harper’s Weekly, and the artist sat down in fear and trembling to 
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await the decision of the art edito 
A response soon came back, and 


unknown draughtsman enter their 


illustrate their several periodicals. 


ping-stone to Mr. Reinhart’s successful career. 
these early days he has climbed upward with unswerving 


purpose and commendable aims. 

main of a serious, thoughtful chara 
would think of denying him a fit 
His women are dainty, well-dresse 


of all the many hundreds of types 


pencilled presentments do 
not convince one that they 
have blood in their bodies 
and marrow in their bones. 
There are many illustra- 
tors in these days, and skill 
with the draw- 
a lacking qual- 
world of art; 
are most of 
ous black-and- 
few can claim 
equality with 
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‘“THE TILE CLUB EXCURSION.” 
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that, while the nature of the drawing made it impossible to 
publish it as an illustration to the Weekly, the submitted 
picture was of such decided artistic value that the 
Harpers would be pleased to have the clever but 


are certain, can engage you in pleasant conversation, 
and his men are hardy but gentlemanly persons. Indeed, 


that Mr. Reinhart has delineated, there are few whose 


r of that noted journal. 
the substance of it was 


establishment and 
This was the step- 
From 


His work is in the 
cter, though no one 
ye sense of humor. 
d persons who, you 


of men and women 


A SKETCH 


ing pen is not 
ity in the 
but gifted as 
our industri- 
white artists, 
anything like 
Mr. Reinhart 
in the matter of versatility and general knowl- 
edge of the world and its proper reflection 
through the medium of the pictorial press. 
He has a ready grasp of needful essentials in 
monochromatic His ‘study of human 
nature has not been a vain pursuit. He is a 
prober into the mysteries of human motives 
and emotions, and frequently he brings to the 
surface a hidden phase of feeling which he is 
not slow to exploit pictorially. He 
appreciates the whimsicalities of the 
great human play in which most of us 
He is an artist of 


work. 


have a lively part. 
many accomplishments, and these, with 
his genuine and assertive personality, 
make him artistically eminent, which 
he is likely to be to the end.—Eb. 
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ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE, OF NEW YORK. 


Drawn by H. Siddons Mowbray 
By CHARLES DE Kay, 


(With original illustrations by prominent members.) 


THERE are many schools of art in the United 
States, but when I have done I hope that no one 
will grudge the Art Students’ League of New 
York the place of honor at the head of all 
those schools, which it is the purpose of this 
magazine to chronicle in turn. 

Several broad claims may be advanced at 
once to set at rest any lurking doubt as to 
the right of this school to carry the banner. 


In primis it has never been beholden to any 
amateur or outsider for aid, but has always 
paid its own way. Zz secundis it presents the 
type of a perfected democracy in which each 
person does something for the good of the 
whole ; officers are not paid and as few offices 
as possible exist. ¢ertizs it is already old 
enough to be the model on which most of the 
independent art schools of the country have 


been formed, 
and to antedate 
the Society of 
American Art- 
ists of New 
York. 

The Art 
Stu dents” 
League was 
called into ex- 
istence eighteen 


Drawn by Foseph Lauber. years ago this Drawn by Ella Condie Lamd. 
June in Mr. Wil- 
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marth’s studio, No. 51 West 
Tenth Street, by thirty per- 
sons, who from their point of 
view saw no hope of reform 
in the methods of the Acad- 
emy of Design, and resolved 
to have complete freedom 
from interference on the part 


of the conservative artists who 
ruled the Academy. It isthe 
general impression, which I 
confess to have shared, that 
the League grew from, or was 
promoted by, the Society of 


Drawn by Victor Perard. 


“A FIELD OF BLOSSOMS.” 


American Artists ; 
but rather was the 
reverse the case. 
For not a few of 
those who started 
the League aided 
in establishing the 
Society two years 
later. The League 
began before the 
Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadel- 
phia ; the Society 
followed it. And 
even now, when 
the Society has 
become so strong, 
when the Archi- 


tectural League 
has been estab- 
lished, and these 
two alliance 
i with the students 
: have so gallantly 


and cleverly 
founded the Fine 
Arts Society— 
which of these 
organizations, — 
ask the reader 
to guess, does 


most to shoul- Drawn by ¥ Carroll Beckwith 
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Drawn by Thomas Fogarty. Drawn by Victor Perard. ‘Drawn by George W. Breck. 
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Drawn by Henry B Snell. 


“WITH A FAVORABLE WIND.” 
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In its present quarters, 215 West Fifty-Seventh oy A i 

Street, the League pays a rent of $6,000, vet has to — Drawn by Victor Perard. ; 


t 
of debt and annual expenses? Assuredly, the Art / 


have rooms outside to accommodate the overflow Pe 

of scholars, Last year its income was $50,000 ; 

yet, by a peculiar system of fees, an earnest 
worker gradually reduces the annual cost 
of his tuition toa nominal sum, At first 
the charge is eight dollars per month, but 
if the student becomes a member of the 
League—quite another matter from being 
in the schools—the cost is diminished one 
quarter. At the end of five years the 
member pays but four dollars a month. 

Again, all materials used by sculptors 
and painters are for sale on the premises 
by the League’s shopkeeper at very near 
the cost prices; a lunch counter is run 
on the same principle, and for eight cents 
food is cooked and dishes are washed, so 
that excellent food can be had close at 
hand at the lowest cost, making it difficult 
for scholars to ruin their health by neglect- 
ing their meals, as they did once upon a : 
time. 

The League has no debts. During the 
school year to April, 1893, the enrolled 
pupils numbered 1,124, and the average 
daily attendance was 450. Artists inter- 
ested in the League give their time with- 
Spt ae out charge for instruction. There is a 
by Clara Weaver Parrish. monthly meeting of the members for busi- 

“GOING TO MARKET.” ness and relaxation, and once a year the 
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season ends with a ball in fancy SSS RO aes 


dresses. ‘The League has a library 
and reading-room ; during the last 
year it has saved so much on its 


various codperative departments as 
to permit of a reduction of the fees 
from pupils, and an increase of 
wages to models and servants, 

A word as to the school day. 
What are called antique classes, 
that is, elementary classes in draw- 
ing, are in progress morning, after- 
noon and night. Two painting 
classes, which are practically for 


instruction in portraiture, are in 
session every morning, two every 
afternoon, At 4.30 Pp. M.two sketch 
classes begin work from the draped 
model. Of life classes working 
from the nude or draped model 
there are no less than eleven daily ; 
namely, six in the morning, two in 


Drawn by Maud Stumm. 
the afternoon, and three at night. 


“SWEET REVERY.” 


These classes vary from fifteen to 
thirty in number, according to the 
size of the room. Details like these 
are necessary in order to understand 
how so many pupils are able to get 
instruction in that small portion of the 
Fine Arts Society, where the League 
disposes of 12,000 square feet of floor 
only, and also how it is that the 
League is so prosperous in its finances. 

But the sphere of influence of this 
school has not merely embraced the 
United States; it has moved with 
even greater certainty eastward across 
the Atlantic, and infected Paris and f 
Munich with a communistic, demo- 


cratic leaven, so far as the students of 
art are concerned. The philosophic 
observer may even point to the split in | 
the great artisticarmy of Paris into the 
new Salon and the old as a movement 


. which may be traced back through the 
Drawn by A. C. Redwood. Society of American Artists to the Art 


Students’ League in New York. Mu- 
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Drawn by F. Carroll Beckwith. 
AMERICAN QUEEN.” 
nich and Berlin have caught the infection of independence, while in the immediate 
American art colony of Paris, co6peration and self-support have been fairly suc- 


cessful. These things being so, what school in America has a better right to lead 


the van? 
The President of the League is Mr. Joe Evans; the Vice-Presidents are Miss 


Emily Slade and Mr. George W. Breck. The corresponding secretary is Miss Vir- 
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ginia Fitz Randolph. 
In the government 
are the Misses Caro- 
line C. Peddle, Wil- 
helmina Walker and 
Matilde de Cordova ; 
Messrs. Charles Mil- 
ler, Victor Graff and 
George Brustle. 
Note that five of these eleven are women, and that women are in a majority among 
the pupils. Mr. Evans has made some mark as a painter, Miss Emily Slade 


Drawn by Charles Broughton. 
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From a painting by Robert Reid. a 
““HER FIRST BORN, 
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Drawn by C. Moore Smith. Drawn by Amy L. Kellogg. 


‘*MAID MARIAN.” TENNIS DEVOTEE.” 


Drawn by Tappan Adney. 
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contributes to most of the current 
exhibitions, and Miss Peddle is 
a sculptress with talent. Many of 
our foremost painters and _ sculpt- 
ors of the younger generation 
have worked in the League classes, 
either when they were held in Fifth 
Avenue near Sixteenth Street, or 
later in East Fourteenth Street, 
or still later in East Twenty-third 
Street. 

The unfortunate state of sculpt- 
ure has of late had the President's 
attention, But the budding sculpt- 
ors at the League number thirty ; 
Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens visits 
the sculpture classes at least once 
a week, and generally oftener ; re- 
cently Miss Mary Trimble Law- 
rence has gained the distinction of 
supplying for Chicago a colossal 
statue of Columbus, while Mr. Bela 


Drawn by Malcolm Fraser. 


Drawn by Horace Bradley. 
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Drawn by Foseph Lauber. 
** KNICKERBOCKER COURTSHIP.” 


Pratt, another pupil, has been at work at the World’s Fair. The sculpture classes 
of the League are indeed in a flourishing condition at the present time. 

The League is a buoyant place where young people of both sexes can afford to 
be merry over their bread and cheese. They are too busy to think of much else 
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beside their work, save from time to 
time when they agree to clear away 
the easels, turn drawing-boards and 
canvases to the walls, and enjoy them- 
selves in simple fashion, even as 
Pepys would say: “and in our mirth 
I sang and sometimes fiddled (there 
being a noise of fiddlers there), and 
at last we fell to dancing, the first 
time that ever I did in my life, which 
I did wonder to see myself to do.” 
But though there is a certain disre- 
gard for elaborate courtesies in this 
big school, although in their classes 
the young men and women meet on 
terms of comradeship like so many 
cousins in a huge family, two things are 

very clear. A student who wishes to live to 
himself or herself is nowise molested; there 
are no scenes of riotous fun and horse-play, such 
as still occasionally break out at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, or at the Julian studios in Paris. And 
again: there is no instance recorded of anything happen- 


iIngat the Drawn by Edward Penfield. 
League 


which 
would tend to disgust the 
women students. Care is taken 
to have for models the most 
respectable persons in the pro- 
fession, and the antecedents 
of pupils are inquired into 
before they are accepted. Fort- 
unately the League does not 
need to take pupils to enlarge 
the school for an income. On 
the contrary, it has so large 
a waiting-list that many com- 
petent pupils are debarred 
through lack of room. 
Nevertheless there are cer- 
tain most desirable things 
which the League itself can 
never hope to obtain without 
the help of liberal givers, and 
of these the most important for 
the moment are scholarships 
enabling students to live in or 


a NEW SONG.” 
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near New York while pursuing 
the course. The League offers 


Drawn by F.C. Gordon. 


‘SAN ITALIAN TYPE.”” 


free tuition in two cases, one = Pawn by G. A. Traver. 


being that of the Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Buffalo, which is allowed to send a free scholar to the schools of 
its New York prototype; the other is the Slater Art School of Norwich, Conn. 
But the parent League can hardly extend this hospitality 
very far, no matter how many similar clubs are formed 
in other cities of 
the Union, for, 
after all, thre 
League exists on 
the income from 
pupils’ fees. What 
the school needs 
urgently, there- 
fore, is a set of 
scholarships — for 
the most promis- 
ing students who 
have no means. 
These might be 
established by 
liberal men of other cities, and with respect 
to a particular scholarship a preference given 
to students from a particular city. The 
Drawn by Edwin B. Child. matter seems trivial, but it is not. ‘To speak 

‘HIS PORTRAIT.” broadly and candidly, we have hitherto put 


RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE.’ 


Drawn by Malcolm Fraser. 


MISCHIEF.” 
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the cart before the 
horse in teaching art 
in America. We have 
sent our students to 
Europe, little or 
badly prepared, and 
kept them there too 
long, trusting to the 
fallacy that art has 


no country. 
If the usual proportion of time spent in study at home 


and in Europe were reversed, if an artist gave most of his 
years of drill to such a school as the League, and used 
Europe as a means of refreshment, I maintain that we 
would take a long step toward that goal which the artists of 
no land reach ; namely, the placing of the fine arts definitely 
in the ranks of arts which express the ideals of a people. 


Drawn by Victor Perard. 


‘“THE OLD RAIL FENCE.” 


Drawn by G. A. Traver. 


““THE PROFESSOR.” 
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from a painting by William Sergeant Kendall. 
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WILSON DE MEZA. 
By FRANK FOWLER. 
(With representative examples of the deceased artist’s work.) 


AMERICAN illustration as it stands to-day is perhaps the most potent proof of 
the advance our art has made within the past fifteen years. In technical address, 
in the skill with which the various mediums of black and white are now employed 
by our artists of the press, we easily hold our own with the most brilliant crafts- 
men abroad. 

It is not, however, only on the side of execution that we have so greatly pro- 
gressed. In the more intellectual matter of character, of rescuing from oblivion 
rapidly disappearing types, and of defining the many phases of our complex civili- 
zation, the American illustrator of to-day is accomplishing wonders. 

The man with whom this deals, whose untimely death at a period when his 
talents seemed to have reached their readiest and most delightful play, was one 
whose temperament revealed a rare distinction. Studying in Paris under Boulanger 
and Lefébre, Mr. De Meza's first essay in art was in the branch of portraiture. 
In the French schools he had acquired an effective method which was of the 
greatest value to him when finally he directed his attention to illustrative draw- 
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ing ; for mastery of material 
and readiness of execution 
are nowhere more needed 
than in the regularly recur- 
ring work of the illustrator, 
Before seriously devoting 
himself to art, Mr. De Meza 
had studied civil engineering and 
read law, so that by the time he 
began to depict life in its various 
phases he had already touched 
| it, intellectually, at several points. ‘This 


experience 

served only 

as an advantage ; 

for what we find 

in Mr. De Meza’s 

“THE HOTEL VERANDA.” work in distinction 

from that of many 

other men in the same field is, perhaps, the note of in- 

telligence beyond the merely technical, that is sure to 

be the property of him who has some knowledge of 

the learned professions outside of the one he is fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. De Meza’s work also brings one into an atmos- 
phere where good breeding reigns. His charming 
women, lovely girls, and well-groomed men are not sim- 
ply people who have donned good clothes in order to fig- 
ure as the dramatis persone of some social function or 
incident in romance. His women have about them the xgourem wemontam.” 
charm which comes only from a fine habit of life, his 
men are fellows who have good 
traditions behind them, and we 
know that the lovely girls they 
talk to are safe, even though 
their chaperons should fail in 


vigilance. These girls them- 
selves, indeed, are of a sweet- 
ness and serenity that inspire 
chivalry ; and it would seem 
that in their presence nothing 
unmannerly could quite exist. 
Now a quality of this kind 
in illustrative art is as rare as 
it is delightful, and De Meza 
distinctly gave us this. Other 
illustrators may show greater 
command of their material, 


“IN THE BROAD LIGHT AT THE WINDOW.” 
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brushwork may be freer, hand- 
ling in pen and ink more sure ; 
but the indefinable charm that 
comes from right feeling is too 
often lacking, while with De 
Meza it is always there. I am 
tempted to emphasize the air 
of refinement and distinction in 
this artist’s work, as there is so 
constant a call for it from the 
illustrators of to-day, and with 
but a few exceptions, it seems 
so little responded to in kind. 
It is not enough to dress a 
model in fine things and call him fine. If it be necessary to 
resort to such aids, and it surely is, the artist has a respon- 
sibility beyond the graphic reproduction of the person before 
him. A model in a dress coat is not exactly the type one 
meets at areception at the Embassy, or at a diplomatic dinner. 
The character and bearing of those who go yachting in the 
Mediterranean appear something different from that which 
is paid for at so much an hour for standing or 
sitting in smart clothes in a studio. Mr. De 
Meza, in common with other artists, had this 
hard fact to contend with, but he also appre- 
ciated that there was an intellectual as well as 
a technical side to art. In this case good form 
is more than clothes, and style more than fine 
raiment. I have heard laymen protest against 


“DAISY WAS DRIVING WITH ONE HAND.” 


O°CLOCK TEA.” 
representations of social life, where the 
work was above reproach, but where 
the whole tone was bourgeois, Mr. De 
Meza was fortunately not one to be re- 
proached in the matter of taste. He 
had also an adequate command of his 
medium, and has given us sunny and 
effective studies of out-door life that show with how 
faithful a reference to nature he always worked. His 
pencil was employed in such a variety of ways that we are 
safe in speaking of his artistic talent as versatile; for, 
beside the society scenes by which he is best known, Mr. «4 gavogrre THOROUGHFARE.” 
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BEFORE THE PLAY.” 


De Meza has embellished and _ illustrated 
several books for children, where the draw- 
ings were made by him onthe stone. These 
books not only show a decorative sense, , 
but, better still for their purpose, a delicate 
and charming sympathy with the whims and 
fancies of child life. 

Work on the New York Ledger, in most 
of the leading magazines, in Life, and 
latterly in ‘The Cosmopolitan, make up the 
sum of what this spirited young man has 
left of artistic effort ; while quite recently, 
as though to emphasize the versatility of a 
his gifts, Mr. De Meza published a story of 
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such force and interest that it has 
attracted the attention and received 
the approbation of one of the foremost 
of our writers and critics. Through- 
out this story the alert sensibility of an 
artist is clearly visible, and the interest 
of the work itself is enhanced by the 
graceful drawings with which he has 
graphically illustrated the text. Of 
talents like these it would perhaps have 
not been difficult to predict still finer 
things. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to show how peculiarly fitted this 
artist was for the work he had chosen. 
As a tribute to Mr. De Meza’s power 
of will and tenacity of purpose, it may 
not be out of place to mention the fact 
that most of the work recorded here 
he accomplished while handicapped 
by great bodily infirmity. By taste 
and breeding he seemed naturally the eee ee 
graphic interpreter of social life, and this side of illustrative art has lost in him a 

singularly refined and distinguished delineator. 

Nore.—The late Wilson De Meza was born in Tarrytown, N. Y., in 1857, 
and after a collegiate course 
at Lehigh he came to New 
York. In 1883 Mr. De Meza 
went to Paris, and in 1885 ex- 
hibited his first important pict- 
ure in the Salon. About five 
months ago Mr. De Meza was 
stricken with consumption, and 
died at Lakewood, N. J., on 
April 27th. Much of the earli- 
est work of Mr. De Meza was 
done for Mr, J. A. Mitchell of 
Life, and several of the char- 
acteristic illustrations here re- 
produced were made for that - 
clever periodical. Later the 
artist gave his efforts to the 
enrichment of The Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine, through the 
courtesy of whose proprietor, 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, we 
areenabled to republish a series 
the dead draughtsman.—Ep. 


DECLARATION OF LOVE.” 


A CLEVER WOMAN ILLUSTRATOR. 
By FREDERICK W. WEBBER. 
(With original illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens.) 


O be ordinary is as possible for the illustrator as it is for 
the chronicler. ‘The clever writer’s story is piquant; the 
clever artist’s picture is unique. Novelty is not an abso- 
lutely necessary element in the subject, but the treatment 
derives value from the originality displayed therein. Every- 
day occurrences acquire interest when described by one 
whose feelings or imagination can imbue the statement of 
fact with realistic movement and warmth ; and every-day 


scenes Cease to be commonplace when depicted by an artist 


to whom expression, grouping and color suggest a thought to be embodied in the 
picture. There are so-called pictures that are lifeless because of their lack of 
motive; as barren of idea as the village photographer's portrait of the country 
bumpkin in his Sunday suit and “ now-look-pleasant ” smile. There are many lim- 
ners who can draw a face or a figure, but it is only the artist who can make the 
face betray character and the pose become narrative. 


€ 
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Alice Barber Stephens is 
particularly fortunate in this 
respect. She has achieved pro- 
nounced success as an illus- 
trator, and is aided in her art 
by practical knowledge of the 
mechanical processes incidental 
thereto. Her first training in 
her chosen calling was a thor- 
ough course of study in wood 
engraving, which she pursued 
at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Design for women. The 
fact that for two and a half 
years she was constantly en- 
gaged on Scribner’s—now The 
Century Magazine—attests the 
artistic as well as the mechan- 
ical excellence of her work as 
an engraver. She was not sat- 
isfied to remain a mere repro- 
ducer, however, but essayed the 
role of an illustrator, for which 
she prepared herself by the 
study of drawing at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

It is only within a few years 


that women have been permitted to 


4 


“IN THE STUDIO.” 


attain prominence in the ranks of artists and 


illustrators, although there have been individual women who have compelled recog- 


nition by the strong merit of their productions. 


ALMSHOUSE SHOEMAKERS.”” 


But those who won place were 
for a long time ex- 
ceptional instances of 
whom it is necessary 
to mention only Rosa 
Bonheur asa type. But 
in this as in many other 
things, the close of the 
century has witnessed 
a change, and the field 
of art is as_ widely 
open to woman as it is 
to man. ‘There is no 
reason why this should 
not be so; on the con- 
trary, there are many 
reasons why it is really 
an advance, for woman 
with her more delicate 
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sensibilities and her natural love of 
the beautiful is apt to have a closer 
sympathy with nature and life, and 
a quicker perception of the poetic 
element which is so strong an in- 
spiration for artistic effort. 

Mrs. Stephens has experienced 
the advantages of changed condi- 
tions in the success that has at- 
tended her in her new field. Her 
services were almost monopolized 


for several years by Harper & 
Brothers, whose high standard of “4 SPRING MORNING.” = 


requirement is universally known. 
During the past two years she has 
furnished illustrations for other pub- 
lishing firms, and her work appears 
in ‘The Century, The Cosmopolitan, 
Frank Leslie’s, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal of Philadelphia, and various 
Boston publications. She has been 
a student as well as a worker, and 
her studies in American schools of 
art have been supplemented by in- 
struction obtained in the schools of 


SEWING CARPET BALLS.” 


Julian and Carlo Rossi in Paris, and by 
careful inspection of galleries in the 
French capital and the leading art cen- 
tres of England, Holland, Belgium and 
Italy. Her work in black and i 
white is strengthened by her study 
of color, and she has achieved dis- 
tinction as an artist in both oil 
and water colors. She is a regular 
contributor to the annual exhibi- 
tions in New York, Philadelphia, : ; 
and Boston, and her “ Portrait of “\ AN INTERESTING BOOK.” 
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a Boy,” exhibited at the Pennsylvania «— 
Academy of Fine Arts, won the Mary 
Smith prize—not so small an honor as 
the name may suggest. 

In her drawing, Mrs. Stephens adheres 
most closely to nature, and she is always 
accurate in her delineation of detail. 
Her faces are expressive, her figures ani- 
mated, and the surroundings assist ma- 
terially in the presentation of the sub- 
ject. So careful is she in every part of 
her work, that almost invariably her fig- 
ure pieces are enriched by interesting 
studies of still-life, and the inanimate 
combines with the animate to tell the 
story. She hasa delicate mastery of light 
and shade which enables her to reveal 
complexion in a countenance, texture in 
fabrics, and material in surroundings. 
The finish of her pictures is so elaborate 
that nothing is left to the imagination 
except the motive of the work, and that 
is so artistically suggested that the pict- 
ure cannot fail to convey the idea embodied in it. She is always sincere. Her 
work may be conventional now and again, in some respects, but it is honest in its 
dealing with the governing motive, and 
pleasing in the fidelity with which every 
feature is made to contribute to the natural- 
ness of the general effect. 

One cannot forbear the wish, at times, 
that the artist would be less scrupulous in 
her care for general minutiz, but in the 
light of her thorough knowledge of the 
subject in hand, and her certainty of touch, 
her close attention to the small things of 
nature gives pardon to what often ap- 
proaches a technical failing. Within the 
past few years there has appeared a decided 
strength in the execution, whether of brush 
or pen-point, of the greater mass of Mrs. 
Stephens’ work, and that she has advanced 
in skill with the flight of time no one can 
honestly gainsay. She has acquired a facil- 


ity in the management of her artist’s tools 
that is but seldom displayed among the 
more serious picture-makers of her sex, and 
at the present time she stands with the 
foremost women painters and illustrators 
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of the country. Homely subjects attract Mrs. Stephens 
most, and her pictures of the old men and women of 
the Philadelphia almshouse, and the simple-minded 
people of other localities, are among the best works she 
has executed. She has a liking, too, for subtle effects 
of sunlight, and her studies of interiors are as accurate 
in detail as the catalogue of a furniture dealer, and as 
pleasing artistically as a portrait by Rembrandt. ‘To 
this combination of painstaking execution and a keen 
sense of artistic freedom, Mrs. Stephens may safely 
assign her present prominence. She has individuality 
and industry, and with such gifts treasure-laden king- 
doms have many times been conquered. 

A cheery future for artists of the gentler sex is fore- 
told in the successes attained by Alice Barber Stephens. 
The example she has set by her constant industry and her fortitude in the face of 
discouragement (for she, with the 
rest of the world, ’ has had her share 
of life’s unpleasant- ries) are qualities 
which any ambi- tious woman artist 
would do well to emulate. Art is not 
a mere accomplish- ment 
many women look upon it as such— 
but a difficult and arduous profession, 
the learning of which requires the 
greater part of one’s life and an unflag- 
From the days of 
present moment 
toiled with a zeal 
bring success, and 


A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


and 


ging application. 
her obscurity to the 
Mrs. Stephens has 
that was certain to 
now that she has become known 
throughout the land and has acquired a rare skill with brush 
and pencil she is a worker and enthusiast just the 
same. Her life amid all her work is a happy one, 
for she loves her occupation, and the pleasure she 
finds in making a picture is almost of itself a suffi- 
cient compensation for the labor involved. Of such 
temperament the real artist is born, and Alice Barber 
Stephens is certainly a genuine artist. She has the 
fine feeling for color which denotes the real 
painter, In portraiture Mrs. Stephens has also 
achieved no small success. She has the unusual 
faculty of fixing the character as well as the contour 
of her model’s features, and has a way of infusing life 
and artistic attractiveness into her portrait paintings — 

that make them desirable possessions, even though ai a a 
the person whose face is limned is unknown to one. ‘ rd are 
In short, Mrs. Stephens has the abilities of an experi- 
enced portrayer of real things and live people. 


“ 


“4 LONG SPIN.” 


AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPIST. 
By ALEXANDER BLACK, 
(With original illustrations by Julian Rix.) 


THE development of American art within recent years has been marked by no 
phase more cheering and prophetic than the steady improvement of quality in 
landscape. We still have artists who go abroad and come home with the blues— 
and who seem for a time to have made up 


or the pale grays, as the case may be 
their minds to paint Seine boats and Brittany mud-puddles for the rest of their nat- 
ural lives. But these, happily, are outnumbered by the men who paint American 
landscape, not because there is really any such thing as patriotism in subject, any 
geography in sentiment, but because American landscape is the landscape they act- 
ually know most about, and because painting Brittany is a temptation to thinking 
Brittany. 

Among the American artists to whom we most naturally turn for an expression of 
American art ideas and ideals is Julian Rix. If, as I have suggested, there is no 
such thing as nationality in art, there is such a thing as a: national temper 


a 


quality which we can easily understand when we look over groups of pictures as 
now exhibited at the World's Fair. And [ think that the work of Julian Rix might 
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be picked out—as illus- 
trating the fact that the 
expression of a national 
feeling does not neces- 
sarily involve the ac- 
ceptance of any ham- 
pering conventions, 

Mr. Rix is a land- 
scapist who represents 
our wholesomest tradi- 
tions modified by a 
strong personal and 
modern touch. This is 
said with a full under- 
standing that it is say- 
ing a good deal. Inan 
era when there is a ten- 
dency toward freakish- 
ness in landscape as 
well as in figure themes, 
and when there are not 
a few inducements to 
that sort of thing, Mr. 
Rix has kept his head 
clear, and his purpose 
well inhand. He quite 
evidently appreciates 
the value of holding 
fast to that which is 
good in art expression, 
while acknowledging 
and wisely yielding to 
It doesn’t make much differ- 


purely personal impulses toward original methods. 
ence whether we class a man as a conservative or a radical in art, if we admit 
that that which is purely individual governs all ; and I think we can say this about 
Julian Rix, 

Two facts are quite apparent in Mr. Rix’s work—that he has studied many of 
nature’s moods, and that he has observed closely. His pictures show no tendency to 
repetition. They each express a distinct idea. This flash of moonlight, this bit of 
the river, this sand sketch at low tide, this drenched road in the storm, this bleak 
vista in the pines, each has its 
own idea, its own story. Each 
thus declares that the artist is 
not making the picture the 
excuse for duplicating either 
a jaded decorative sentiment 
or a narrow theory of natural 
charm, but rather that, taking 
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art to be, not the 
reflection of nature 
but the expression of 
ideas about nature, 
the painter has taken 
many phases as voic- 
ing nature’s widely 
ranging symphony. 

I do not mean to 
say that Mr. Rix has 
formulated any defi- 
nite theory of this 
kind. Most of the 
strong men in any art 
are found explaining 


what they do by a 
theory, rather than following a preconceived notion of requirements. Theories 


come lagging along after the impulses. Mr. Rix strikes out in a fresh, ener- 
getic, masterful way that is very enjoyable to the onlooker. He always knows 
what he is after and goes straight to the mark. Moreover, he tells one story at a 
time. The transcripts accompanying the present article are sufficient to illustrate 
the presence of this quality in Mr. Rix’s work. The brook at the edge of the wood- 
land is a simple story in which our attention is not distracted by any conflicting 
elements. The moonlight on the beach is firmly and broadly expressed. ‘The 


SILENCE.” 


** MOONLIGHT.” 
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The 


stream stealing through the 
valley exhibits a well-centred 
simplicity that leaves the color 
to exert its fullest charm. 
The schooner sleeping at low 
tide is the central element 
of a picture admirably terse 
yet unsensational in its style. 
Everything in the artist's 
treatment of the subject tends 
to emphasize the effect of 
quietude, of peace. The same 
feeling is very differently set 
down in the stretch of water 
across which the soft sunlight 
falls until it reaches the old 
skiff with its nose in the tall 
grass. ‘There is something 
delightfully summery about 
this study, something tranquil 
and alluring. his_ river 
scene Mr. Rix uses the few ele- 
ments—sky, water, schooner, a stretch of sand, and an ancient pier head—with 
highly interesting directness, 
and with a lively sense of the 
character in each element. 
But in addition to all this, 
in the interpretation of win- 
ter moods Mr. Rix shows 


“WINTER IN ‘THE WooDs.” 


not less sagacity and feel- 
ing. The crisp touch which 
he knows so well how to use 
with good effect is here well 
placed. 

In fact, Mr. Rix’s  pict- 
ures remind us that it is the 
power not merely tov observe 
but to read nature that gives 
significance to art. It is the 
power behind the eve that 
brings us the eloquence. Mr. 
Rix delights in a storm, in 
a scene which shows nature 

aroused. He displays rare 
dramatic tact in arranging 
the material of such a scene 
as comes, for example, with 
an atmospheric row the 


RUSTIC BRIDGE.”® 
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Rockies, when the old trees are groaning and the bowlders are crashing through 
the brush and over the cliffs into the valleys below. 

It is this keen sense of the dramatic, as well as his feeling for the decorative, that 
has added materially to Mr. Rix’s success as an illustrator. Work in black and 
white is greatly dependent upon its decorative interest, a circumstance which may 
explain why every successful artist is not capable of being a successful illustrator, 
Mr. Rix uses water color with a facility and a felicity that make his wash drawings 
singularly attractive, and make his success as an illustrator seem easy to him. He 
accentuates discreetly, and has a versatility that enables him to use a different 
brush dialect, if we might put it that way, for each theme. His style is distinc- 
tive; no painter escapes, nor wishes to escape, from a manner personal to himself. 
But he is as free from the suspicion of mere mannerism as any painter with whose 


THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK.” 


work I am acquainted. He is always pictorial, and, as even the most casual 
study of the outward and visible signs may tell us, he is always refreshingly candid. 

He goes directly at the heart of his subject, and extracts from a collection of 
general natural facts the best elements that compose gracefully on canvas. One 
cannot remember just how broadly or how thinly any of Mr. Rix’s pictures were 
painted, but then one cannot forget the deep enchantment they exercised over the 
senses ; and this power to excite emotion, it would seem, is after all the final test of 
art, 

Nore.—The artist whose work is here reviewed is known in the world of art 
chiefly as a painter of American landscapes, though he has travelled in’ most 
foreign lands and found an abundance of rich material for his brush wherever 
inclination has led him, Nothing in the way of landscapic charm, however, 
bids so strongly for his best effort as the scenery of our own country. Not 


because he is an ardent patriot, and not 
because he believes there is nought that 
is worthy in other lands, does Mr. Rix 
persistently present the varied aspects 
of local scenery. It is rather because. 
he has become convinced through 
much experience that American land- 
scape is the most diversified, the most 
luxuriantly strengthful, and the most 
attractive from a purely pictorial view- 
point, that he has set his palette for 
native motives, and confines his search 
for the beautiful in nature to home 
attractions. 

Sensitive to the charms of woodland 
and seashore, Mr. Rix is not afraid to 
portray the commonplace scenes of a 
commerce-clogged river front, or the 
peculiar picturesqueness of wharfage 
and shipping. An example of the 
artist’s power to infuse art value in a 
7 view of but ordinary worth in nature, 
is well shown on page 186 of this num- 
ber, where a pier, some heavy boats, and 
a clouded sky make up a picture of 
real beauty. From the interior of New 
Jersey Mr. Rix has obtained many of 
his choicest effects. He has sketched in the Black Forest of Germany and painted 
on the dikes of Holland, but nowhere abroad has he found such a wealth of foliage 
or so many Vistas tempting to the true artist as in the lowlands and hills of Jersey. 
The rugged scenery of California engaged the brush of Mr. Rix for many years, and 
his early reputation was founded on his stirring delineations of wild Western land- 
scapes. For the greater part of the year Mr. Rix lives in the open, painting direct 
from nature. His home is in New York, and his studio is one of the cosiest in the 
Ed. 


THUNDERSTORM.” 


big metropolis. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE QUARTER. 
By PERRITON MAXWELL. 


In the infant days of art, the supreme endeavor of genius was for a reduction 
of all creative ideas to a common standard of simplicity and clearness. The pro- 
cedure of the modern artist is upon a vastly different plan ; he works up from the 
concrete human fact to a philosophic generalization, His tastes and predilections 
do not often permit him to shape old truths under any absolutely novel guise, nor 
yet do they lead him to strive for an adequate presentation of modern ideas in the 
fine habiliments of old-time thoroughness. Indeed, novelty of thought and expres- 
sion in art are at the moment a very meagre quantity, and virgin ideas in any garb 
are decidedly unplentiful. ‘The lack of ideafulness in the domain of wsthetic pro- 
duction is most apparent to-day in that section given over to the monochromatist. 
There are excuses to be offered in defence of this intellectual depression, and some 
of these are truly tenable. It is worthy of remembrance, however, that the man of 
high determination, wedded to talent and enamoured of his work—whether he be 
an artist or an acrobat—will find effective means for crushing unkind circumstances 
when they impede his professional flight and threaten the destruction of his truer 
self, 

From the men entrusted with the picturing of our magazine pages we have a 
right to expect some freshness of thought and widely dissimilar styles of execution, 
just as we have a right to look for newness of idea and unconventionality of treat- 
ment in the letter-press. But one cannot enumerate more than half a score of 
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illustrators who are so thor- 
oughly individual pro- 
nounced in their style of 
drawing that their unsigned 
work could be readily iden- 
tified with the artist. The 
greater number of artists in 
black and white, whose pro- 
ductions are on frequent ex- 
hibition in the periodicals, are 
little more than reflected 
Abbeys, Smedleys, Reinharts, 
Wenzells, and Gibsons. 
Whether imitation be con- 
scious or not, the stamp of it 
remains for every discriminat- 
ing person to ponder. We 
of this country, above all let- 
ter-loving peoples, have come 
to regard the illustrated peri- 
odical as the fountain-head of 


Drawn by C. M. Relyea. 


trom Life. 


“DISCUSSING THEIR LOVE AFFAIRS.” 


From Life. 


Drawn by C. D. Gibson. 


“THE AMERICAN COMEDY.” 


popular art, and it is pleasant to 
reflect that the esteem in which 
we hold the illustrator’s craft has 
sprung from rio unfounded cause. 
Great strides toward the goal of 
success have been taken by our 
monochromatic artists in the past, 
but the step of progress in illus- 
trative picturement, it must be 
candidly confessed, is just now 
sluggish and unhopeful. 
Inacursory survey of the more 
prominent periodicals put out of 
press during the months of March, 
April, and May, the impression is 
received that the clever illustrator 
possesses a power fully as great 
as that of his fellow toiler of the 
pen. ‘To be sure, there are those in 
art, as in most other professions, to 
whom high principles are denied, but the 
capable illustrator’s brush and quill are called 
into requisition for the elucidation of every 
phase of past and present life, and he becomes in 
turn philanthropist, adventurer, scientist, and mor- 
alizer, while he shares with the investigating author 
the pure delight of dissecting and depicting nat- 
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ural things in land, sky and sea, and anon plunges into the world of occultism and 
speculation and soars with the poet into realms of fantasy and imagination. In the 
issues of “The Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, and The Cosmopolitan for the quarter 
just passed, the note of novelty is not dominant, though the artists who have cons 
tributed to our pleasure in these magazines are among the foremost in their difficult 
vocation. 

Very much in favor with the makers of The Century is A, Castaigne, an artist 
of varied ability, with a ready comprehension of pictorial essentials. His drawings 
have a substantial painter-like quality which gives to them a certain rugged charm, 
but which forebodes a heaviness of hand in hurried work. This illustrator’s 
pictures in the March and April numbers of The Century are as forceful as his 
views of the World’s Fair buildings in the May number are tender and delicate in 
treatment. In the latter drawings Mr. Castaigne displays both fulness of fancy 
and skilfulness of stroke. In his own quaint manner George Wharton Edwards 
gives in the March Century some pleasing glimpses of old colonial characters and 
surroundings. Mr. Edwards’ pen-work has a strong suggestiveness of color in it, 
and his method is dainty but certain. It is not very often that Gilbert Gaul is 
seen in the guise of an illustrator, but when he does appear in the magazines it is with 
something new to say, and an original way of saying it. Mr, Gaul in all his efforts 
is conscientious, easeful 
and satisfying. Like bits 
of old Venetian lace-work 
are the delicately executed 
pen-drawings of Joseph 
Pennell. His renditions of 
church interiors the 
March Century are models 
of artistic architectural 
drawing. Irving R. Wiles 
has an honest, simple 
touch, albeit there is snap- 
piness and color in his 
work. One cannot ques- 
tion the truth of the story 
he has to tell in plain black 
and white, and the vein of 
robust sentiment ever ap- 
parent adds greatly to the 
value of his brush and line 
narratives. Alfred Bren- 
nan, eccentric to a degree, 
avowedly indifferent in the 
composition of his draw- 
ings, and abandoned in his 
style, is none the less an 
artist of exquisite feeling. 
by: The Capitan, The gifted Gibson, whose 

“ VENGEANCE.” society types are far more 
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Drawn by CR. Grant. From The New Vork Ledger. 


“IT IS FROM HARTLEY BELGRAVE.” 


interesting viewed through this artist’s fascinating technique than when encoun- 
tered in the stuffy drawing-rooms or gaudy salons of the dite, is as delightful as 
ever in the three numbers of The Century under consideration. Though there 
is a strong family resemblance in all of Gibson’s men and women, they are very 
much alive and very picturesque—and what more would you have? The freely 
engraved portrait of “ My Sister Lydia,” by Henry Wolf, after the painting from 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s brush ; the rather cumbersome plates from paintings by 
Harry W. Ranger, illustrating his own paper on Holland life and scenery; the 
wild seascape by George Inness which forms the April frontispiece, and some 
sketches of varying excellence by Harry Fenn, Henry Sandham, Francis- Day, E. 
W. Kemble, and H. S$. Watson, capture one’s attention in the most recent issues 
of The Century. 

Turning the leaves of Harper’s Magazine for March, the drawings of W. T. 
Smedley, breezily made and full of “ go,” first meet the eye and tickle the fancy. 
Smedley obtains a maximum effect with a minimum expenditure of effort, and his 
technique is as graceful and as forceful as a playing tiger. Then, too, he is per- 
fectly natural and makes one feel that it is the simplest thing in the world to draw 
as he does. ‘Take the young man in the flannel suit and a straw hat who is 
exchanging witticisms with the vivacious girl whose pretty figure and broad smile 
help out the interest in the drawing in the March Harper’s. That picture was put 
together with the utmost facility, not a stroke too much, not a line too little, and 
yet the characters are true and living. Many of Smedley’s drawings are impres- 
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Drawnby Frank O. Small. From Life. 


““SWEETMEATS AND SMILES.”* 
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sionistic to the point of Monet- 
ism, which is all very well on 
canvas, but quite out of keep- 
ing with the closely scrutinized 
pages of a magazine. Several 
of Smedley’s delineaments of 
character and scenery are quite 
disappointing for this reason, 
and when a master falters, what 
shall become of his followers ! 
Among the strongest and most 
ideaful monochrome pictures of 
the quarter are those from the 
hand of Albert E. Sterner. His 
work is sympathetic, and_ his 
pictures illustrate the text which 
they accompany rather than 
form a pretty appendix to the — Drawn ty SD. Erhart From Puck. 


letter-press, as do. too many HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIFS * 
illustrations of the fled three 

months. The women in Margaret Deland’s rare story of “ The Face on the Wall,” 
as very humanly depicted by Mr. Sterner, are genuine persons and true types 
truthfully put in form. The same artist’s full-page drawing is a virile bit of 


pictorial pathos. 
In his usual unpretentious fashion Charles Graham presents some architectural 


of no great artistic interest, and the work of H. D. Nichols is seen in the 

number in several very felicitous pen drawings of interiors, done with great 
grace and accuracy. As should be expected, the interpretations by Howard Pyle 
of W. D. Howells’ “ Monochromes”’ in verse are weird, fantastic, and, above ail, 
Pyle is as refreshingly new as the most exacting critic could wish to 
and vigorful, and T. de Thulstrup, 
many-sided fin- 


views 
same 


original, 
have him. Frederick Remington, dashing 


ished, are represented 
with their customary 
environment of lively 
reading, A sharp con- 
trast is drawn, in ob- 
serving eyes, between 
the stiff and wiry fig- 
ures of George Du 
Maurier, and the light, 
swinging ‘comics of 
Prost, Fhe 
illustrations which 
brighten the descrip- 

tion of the city of 


Drawn by August Franzen. 


“4 REFUSAL TO RIDE.” Harper’s give excel- 
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Drawn by C. W. Hudson. 
From Life. Drawn by F MM. Hutchins. From Puck. 
**AHEAD OF THE STYLE.” ‘REVERY.”” 


Drawn by F. Al. Howarth. From Puck. Drawn by W.A. Rogers. From Puck. 


‘EN ROUTE FOR CHURCH.” 


“AN EASY QUESTION.” 


ir 
Drawn by Frank P. Bellew. From Life From Puck. 
PAINSTAKING.” “HITTING HIM BACK 
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lent opportunity for Victor Perard, Frank 
Du Mond, Harry Fenn, Louis Loeb, Charles 
Broughton, C. ‘T. Chapman, Clifford Carleton, 
Jessie Shepherd, Guy Rose and Childe Hassam 
to display their varied talents. The two last- 
named artists are unfamiliar as illustrators— 
the first because he is a newcomer in maga- 
zinedom (and let it be noted, a talented one), 
and the latter because he is too much occu- 
pied as a painter, pure and simple, to find 
much leisure for work in black and white. 
An impressionist to the finger-tips, Mr. Has- 
sam, like Mr. Smedley, fails to see the inap- 
propriateness of placing merely suggestive 
masses of light and shade—largely made and 
detailless drawings—in the small compass of 
a magazine page. The sweetly simple sea- 
sprite symbolizing Spring which Rosina Em- 
mett Sherwood has prettily drawn in visual 
elucidation of James Russell Lowell’s post- 
humous poem, smacks of a vigorous idealism, 

and is sufficiently ethereal in its treatment to 

calm our apprehensions as to the young god- — Drawa by Frank O. Small. 

dess’ buoyancy. Hers is a fearless tread, and 
the breaking brine at her feet is quite un- 
heeded, and no less so are the gathering storm clouds on the far horizon. The 
conception is a dainty one. Almost too sleek to be pleasing are the stout Dutch 
folk of Howard Pyle’s limning in the May Harper’s. The illustrations to his 
own story in the April issue are far and away more engaging. More interesting 
than clever are the sketches of Lydia Field Emmet and E. H. Blashfield among the 
drawings anent the Columbian Exposition decorations. Sterner in his brightest 
mood; Reinhart in an 
entirely new class of 
subjects for him— 
Trappists monks and 
their ways of life in 
Canada; F. S. Church, 
odd as only he can be 
when he chooses ; and 
Abbey — unrepresent- 
ed in several late issues 
—Abbey the genius of 
illustration, whose del- 
icate fancy and mas- 
terful touch are dis- 
played in all their 
strength—all of 


“SUMMER.” 


Drawn by August Franzen. From Godey's Magazine. 
““yOU DON’T KNOW, FATHER DEAR.” these capable men are 
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prominent in the May 
number of Harper’s. Were - 
Abbey’s fine drawings to 
“Love's Labor Lost” the 
sole pictorial attraction 
in this issue of Harper's 
Magazine, it would hold its 
own among contemporary 
periodicals of the same 
month, for Abbey’s pict- 
ures are so near perfection 
in the reality of the char- 


acters portrayed, their cos- Drawn by Albert D. Blashfield From Life. 

tuming and accessories— 

so much apart in their in- 
terest, and so far finished without finical bewilderment—-that they are each a nov- 

elty bearing the impress of an old familiar hand; a hand that grows in cunning. 

A frontispiece engraved directly from nature, on wood, by W. B. Closson, 
showing a clump of beeches in the snow, is the not very attractive opening of the 
March issue of Scribner’s Magazine. Otto H. Bacher, Irving R. Wiles, and Victor 
Perard have each dealt artistically with unpromising material in the article on 
“The Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway.” The most generally pleasing and artistic 
feature of the March number is A, F. Jaccaci’s article and drawings touching “ A 
Saharan Caravan.” Mr. Jaccaci handles his illustrator’s pen with a brisk move- 
ment and infuses a great deal of vivacity in his pictures with but little apparent 
labor. The true artist is denoted in the vivid word pictures of his article, no less 
than in their linear accompaniment. <A drawing by Robert Reid with a touch of 
the honestly sentimental in it, and a page reproduction of a study of cedars by the 
late Christopher P. Cranch, poet and painter, are of interest. The latter is espe-. 
cially so because it is the last drawing made by Mr. Cranch, and the engraving of 
the picture was, as far as is known, the last 
finished work of Frederick Juengling, in 
whose recent death this country was de- 
prived of one of its foremost wood en- 
gravers. Other illustrations of the March 
Scribner’s are by Perard, Chapman, and 
Shirlaw. There is a feeling of confusion 
and heaviness in Walter Shirlaw’s drawings, 
and they are not at all what one might 
reasonably expect from so skilful a painter. 
That facile workman and graceful illustrator, 
Albert B. Wenzell, is responsible for the airy, 
Frenchy frontispiece to the April Scribner’s. 
The first of Robert Blum’s papers on “ An 
* Artist in Japan” is in this number, and its 
D. Blashfield. complement of studies and sketches have 
From Brooklyn Life. rare Value and variety. Nothing of artistic 

import has escaped the keen vision of Mr. 
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Blum in his search for Oriental picturesqueness. The great charm of his drawings 
is in their sunniness, their joyousness and gayety. He has rested his pens and 
brushes during the dull days, and what he has brought home to us is touched with 
brightness and pictured with even more than his wonted deftness. 

The threefold gifts of writer, painter, and engraver are displayed by Frank 
French in his article on “A New England Farm” in the April Scribner's ; and 
excellent drawings by Harry Fenn, J. H. T'wachtman, V. Perard, O, H. Bacher, and 
W. L. Metcalf are in the same issue. Probably the finest single number of this 
magazine ever put forth is the profusely illustrated “ Exhibition Number” intended 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. From The New York Ledger. 


“* CONFLICT BETWEEN MYNHEER JOE AND THE WESTERN CYCLONE.” 


mainly for the delight of World's Fair folk, Among the good things of black and 
white picturement in this special issue are those of A. B. Frost, PS, Church, Albert 
Lynch, Robert Blum, Alfred Parsons, W. T. Smedley, C. D, Gibson, Chas. 5. Rein- 
hart, R. B. Birch, Irving R. Wiles, H. Siddons Mowbray, W. L. Metcalf, and 
J. Alden Weir. A number of foreign artists have contributed good pictures, and 
Bautet de Monvel, L. Marchetti, and William Hatherell are among them. The 
indifferent pictures are by Geo, H. Boughton and FE, H. Blashfield, who have turned 
out of hand many things superior to those in the number under comment, 
According to its established custom, The Cosmopolitan’s illustrative attractions 
during the quarter are photographic rather than artistic. The drawings of the 
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March number are by J. Carter Beard, C. B. Bigelow, 
C. S. Reinhart, and E, J. Austen. In the April issue 
George Wharton Edwards illustrates a poem by Sir 
Edwin Arnold; anda colored frontispiece, not very suc- 
cessful in the distribution of tints, is reproduced from 
a water-color by A. Van Maasdyk, the Dutch painter 
of historical and heroic themes. F. G. Attwood and 
C, S. Reinhart have characteristic drawings in this Drawn by Tappan Adney. 
same number, as have also the French artists Laurens, -dideiualaaieablicnaeatinibi nanan 
Saunier, Vogel, Meaulle, Rochegrosse, Geradin, and 
Chovin, who have interpreted in their several 
ways “ Omega,” the pseudo-scientific romance of 
Camille Flammarion, the noted French astronomer 
and writer. 

The Dorésque drawing by that sombre-minded 
artist Jean Paul Laurens, which is here repro- 
duced, is powerful in its conception and firm in its 
drawing. Indeed, it is quite the most engaging [fF ai mS, 
picture of the queer series published in The Cos- Drawn by F. H. Hatfield. 
mopolitan illustrative of Flammarion’s story, The 
sketches of Rochegrosse, Saunier, Bach, and 
Geradin have a deal of fire in them (literally 
as well as figuratively), but these scarcely ap- 
peal to one with the same force that the frontis- 
piece by Laurens does. Eccentric is the best 
word with which to describe these unusual illus- 
trations, but who can fail to welcome whatever 
smacks of newness in black and white art in Bs -.... 
these days of fashion-plate drawings and draw- Drawn by H. Martin Beat. 
ing-room episodes? “Hy.” Sandham, whose work 
in the magazines one 
can but seldom see 


‘““MAKING HIMSELF AT HOME.” 


YOUTHFUL SINGERS.” 


‘SOUT OF HIS ELEMENT.” 


nowadays, comes to 
the fore in the May 
Cosmopolitan with a 
couple of vigorous 
drawings, That in- 
defatigable portrait- 
ist Valerian Griba- 
yedotf presents the 
counterfeit visage of 
Henrik Ibsen as a 
frontispiece ; and F, 
S. Matthews, under 
the influence of cer- 
tain English decora- 
tive illustrators, Bs Drawn by W. P. Bodfish. er From The New York Ledger. 
frames three of PRUSSIAN HOSTILITY.” 
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reprinted poems in 
some highly ornamental pen- 
work. C. H. Johnson, Theo. 
R. Davis, and F. C. Drake 
have sketches in the May num- 
ber, and the usual quantity 
of photographic reproductions 
fill the remaining pages given 
in illustration of prose and 
poetic text. 

From between the pale- 
green covers of Outing one 
may glimpse the productions 
in black and white of Her- 
mann Simon; Gean Smith, 
whose specialty is the portrait- 
ure of sleek-coated beauties 
of the turf; O. W. Simons, 
who has caught something of the spirit and intent of the art of Japan; A. W. Van 
Deusen, whose drawings are brutal rather than forceful ; Albert Hencke, who has 
a free and fanciful mode of recording broad natural facts; and Henry S. Watson, 
whose style is as yet reminiscent and wavering, but in whose pictures there is great 
promise of future dexterity. As clever as anything Mr, Watson has yet accom- 
plished with pen and ink is the drawing reproduced with these lines. As a piece 
of guache work this artist’s picturing of a lucky angler in the May issue of Outing 
is the best thing of the quarter in this magazine. 

The noteworthy illustrations in Godey’s are not abundant or remarkably good, 
though the fickle draughtsmanship of Eleanor Greatorex invites inspection and 
forces a critical word, It is surprising that an artist who is capable of doing such 
excellent work as adorns the April Godey’s, can conscientiously send out for pub- 
lic inspection such amateurish efforts as 
those of the May number of our revivified 
contemporary. In the April issue R. I. 


Drawn by Marie Guise Newcomb. From Our Animal Friends. 


** BROWSING.” 


Zogbaum is seen in a new light in the pres- 
entation of old-time characters both with 
and without military :uniforms. Those 
that are here republished are given for 
the sake of their character and the show 
of Mr. Zogbaum’s peculiar methods which 
they so admirably display. August Fran- 
zen, arch-impressionist (though he stoutly 
denies the fact), has gone over to the 
ranks of the illustrators, and in the pages 
of Godey’s tests his monochromatic wings 
with several sketches similar to the two 
me here shown. Refined and delicate at 
~ Drawn by Yean Meyer. From The Cosmopolitan times, again as rugged as the rocks, Fran- 

PERISHING FROM COLD.” zen has developed many sides of his 
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craftsmanship in a brief period, and if 
for no other reason than the one that 
he has the daring of originality and 
the sure hand of a trained technician, 
we should expect from him such draw- 
ings as will lead him to the van of 
our successful illustrators. 

First and foremost among the illus- 
trated magazines published for the de- 
lectation of youth are of ‘course St. 
Nicholas and Wide Awake. From an 
illustrative view-point St. Nicholas is 
quite as interesting in the numbers pub- 
lished during the vanished trio of 
months as is its elder relative The Cen- 
tury. One cannot speak of the pictures 
in St. Nicholas without mentioning R. 
B. Birch, an artist of airy fancy and a 
brilliant method of portraying real flesh 
and blood children as well as the gro- 
tesque personages of modern nursery 
rhymes and legends. His exuberant imagination gives full rein to his copious 
pencil, and this rare combination of mental and manual skill gives wholesome 
delight to year-burdened folk no less than to those of a briefer knowledge and 
experience. The recurrent names among the St. Nicholas picture-makers, besides 
R. B. Birch, are Mrs. Alice Barber Stephens, Jessie McDermott, George Wharton 
Edwards, Peter Newell, Meredith Nugent, W. A. Rogers, H. A. Ogden, J. O. David- 
son, Dan Beard ; and, iess frequently, J. Carter Beard, Henry Sandham, C. T. Hill, 
and the always original Alfred Brennan. In Wide Awake the monochromes of a 
few of those who contribute to St. Nicholas are often printed, and I. R. Wiles, L. 
J. Bridgeman, Charles Mente, G. W. Picknell, Jo. Pennell, and F. O. Small figure 
now and then as the text elucidators of Boston’s 
popular juvenile monthly, In such periodicals as 
the New England Magazine, Overland Monthly, 
Munsey’s and Demorest’s Monthly, direct repro- 
ductions from photographs are most popular, and 
but comparatively few drawings are employed in 
their illustration, Among the artists employed 
by the New England Magazine one must mention 
H,. Martin Beal, J. H. Hatfield, M. Lamont Brown, 
and Louis A. Holman. Specimens of the handi- 
craft of Mr. Beal and Mr. Hatfield (who is the 
possessor of a pleasantly subdued humor) are 
reproduced with these lines. Harper’s Young: 
People, preéminent among the juvenile weeklies, 
es ee eel continues to attract many gifted pencils, and dur- 

From Godey’s Magazine. ing its successful career has published illustra- 
: tions by most of our foremost American artists. 


\ H “it 
Drawn by Benjamin Eggleston. From Brooklyn Life. 


THE ART EXHIBITION.” 


PRISONER.” 
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Of the prominent seven days’ magazines, 
Harper’s Weekly, The Illustrated American, 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly, The Ledger, and Vogue, 
among the serious publications; and _ Life, 
Puck, Judge, Truth, and Texas Siftings among 
the humorous periodicals, demand the best 
talent of the day in their several spheres. 
Some of the finest achievements in modern 
illustration have been given to the world 
through the medium of the ephemeral weekly 
journal, and men who are at the moment emi- 
nent on two continents because of their ac- 
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Drawn by W. H. Shelton. 
From Our Animal Friends. 


**HOW I WON MY FIRST RACE.”” 


complishments as finished illustrators, have gained renown only through their 
work as it appeared from week to week in some well-illustrated and widely cir- 
culated hebdomadal paper. Life has 


Drawn by A. Bach. From The Cosmopolitan. 


OMEGA.” 


“brought out” more clever illustrators 
than has any other weekly. Puck and 
Judge have each contributed very largely 
to the manufacture of artistic reputa- 
tions, and Harper’s Weekly and Frank 
Leslie’s Weekly are the pioneers who 
have opened the road of rapid picture- 
ment forthe press. ‘The “strong men” of 
Puckare'C. J. Taylor, S. D: Ehrhart; F. 
M. Howarth, Fred. Opper, W. A. Rogers, 
F. M. Hutchins, and Joseph Keppler, 
Jr., who seems to have completely sup- 
planted his noted father. Characteristic 
drawings by Taylor, Ehrhart, Hutchins, 


and Howarth are given in these pages, 
and the marked dissimilarity of the artists’ style is well worthy of note. C. Dana 
Gibson is most naturally the “leading man” of Life. The little sketch here given is 


full of vim, and the handling is un- 
usually free even for Gibson. C. 
M. Relvyea is a careful, painstaking 
draughtsman, whose figures are too 
reminiscent of the professional 
model at so much the hour, but 
whose work is indicative of thought 
and a desire to be true to natural 
facts. We republish one of Mr. 
Relyea’s best drawings. The close 
following of detail is a prominent 
characteristic of the work of Frank 
©. Small, but his care for minute 
things does not happily lead him 
into a habit of finicking. In the 
two examples of his work repub- 


Drawn by Robert L. Sprunk. 
From The New Vork Ledger. 


“TO THE RESCUE.” 
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lished here, Mr. Small is seen in his 
pleasantest and most characteristic 
mood, From the pages of the New 
York Ledger we have gleaned a draw- 
ing by Hugh M, Eaton in whose work 
there is the promise of future develop- 
ment. The stiffness of his composi- 
tions aside, Robert G. Sprunk, whose 
“To the Rescue” is carefully re- 
flected in this number, may be easily 
recognized as an artist of abilities 
which lend themselves to wide expan- 


sion, 

One of the cleverest of our younger 
illustrators is W. Granville Smith, haat 
whose style is peculiar to himself, and . 
whose grasp of the pretty play of 
life and its actors is large, firm and 
optimistic. ‘The best work he has done up to the present time has graced the 
pages of Vogue. ‘There is a sounder workmanship and a fuller comprehension 
of the needs of a monochrome drawing in these latest productions of Mr. Smith 
than has elsewhere been noticed. His artistry is a plant which flourishes with 
ever increasing strength. A rapid worker and well-informed illustrator is E. J. 
Meeker, whose quick if somewhat careless touch has resulted in the page-drawing 

of a great fire here given. Mr. Meeker is 
a facilist with the natural failings of all 
hurried workmen, A sweet and pretty bit 
of black and white is the landscape with 
a flock of sheep drawn by Marie Guise 
Newcomb. Asa painter this lady shows 


Drawn by Hy. S. Watson. From Outing. 


MAUNIN’, MAS’ RIVES.” 


a very superior degree of force and 
originality, qualities which unfortu- 
nately are not inherent in the major 
portion of her illustrative work. The 
drawing reproduced would be more 
likely to impress one with favor were the 
sheep less rigidly “lined up,” and the 
picture’s execution more spirited. Ina 
little weekly called Brooklyn Life, whose 
circulation is confined to the city of 
churches, and whose illustrations are for 
the most part reprinted from the early 
plates of the “only original ” Life, one would 
not naturally look for any illustrative novelty. 
But of late there have been published with the 


Drawn ty KR. Lionel de Lisser. old illustrations several new drawings of pos- 


From Godey’s Magazine itive merit and pleasing theme, and the best of 
“SEARCHING THE RECORDS.” these pictures have come from the hand of 
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Drawn by Hughson Hawley. From Frank Leslie's Weekly. 


“WORLD'S FAIR ADMINISTRATION BUILDING.” 


Albert D. Blashfield. In Mr, Blashfield’s work (which has lately been much in 
evidence in Vogue, Truth, and other worthy periodicals), there is a refinement of 
touch as well as of idea. His technic is delicate, and the men and women of his 
picturing are real persons and actual types found in good society. Benjamin 
Eggleston is a draughtsman whose ideas are ahead of his skill with the pen; his 
little sketches are occasionally published in the Brooklyn Life and elsewhere. 
Taking at random the illustrations from the periodicals of the quarter, the truth 
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is put upon one that honesty 
of workmanship prevails even 
if ideafulness is woefully lack- 
ing. There is a grain of con- 
solation in the fact, and one 
need not lose faith in progress 
while this holds true. For men 
who have fixed upon illustra- 
tion as a life pursuit, and are 
stupidly content with depicting 
the ordinary, there is meagre 
profit in candid criticism. 
Their work is accomplished as 
is that of the carpenter or 
mason ; acertain stint of labor 


Drawn by Charles Broughton. 


From Life. 


** CONVERSATION ON SKATES.” 


is to be performed within a given space of time for a stated sum of money, and to 
some men this is the whole business of illustration. 
fact to induce one to believe that the men who cling to such a barren philosophy 
are far from being the best men in their profession. 

Very lamentable is such an attitude in any intellectual pursuit (and surely 


PSE 


Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. 


** PRECOCIOUS.” 


From 


It needs no iteration of this 


The Ladies’ Home Fournad. 


lustrator 
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Drawn by R. F. Zoghaum. From Godey'’s Magazine 


” 


‘SA PRISONER TAKEN RY A SCOUTING PARTY. 


the art of the modern illustrator must be so classed), and especially is this indiffer- 
ence to be regretted when it is the property of an industrious artist. It is, how- 
ever, matter for anticipatory pleasure to read in the brush strokes and pen lines of 
a great number of our younger illustrators the evident desire to be true to them- 
selves, and give out only what has become absolutely their own through thorough 
assimilation of the best work of others. With the native manual ingenuity of our 
monochromatists spurred into activity by a healthy ambition, and nurtured by 
even an ordinary ability for evolving fresh ideas, the American illustrator would 
become a king in comparison with his English, French, and German contemporaries ; 
and the assertion, though a decidedly 

bold one in the face of present facts, must 
find agreement in the mind of every con- : 
scientious student of current illustrative 
art. The profuse presentation of illustra- 


tions in nearly every periodical of im- 
portance proves beyond question that 
printed pictures are an indispensable 
part of the intellectual life of the 
average man and woman of to-day. 
The popular taste, which demands 

a profusion and high quality of ar- 

tistic accompaniment to the usual 
array of reading matter, is a healthy 
one, and carries with it anunmistak- Drawn 67 C. Taylor. From Puck. 
able sign of progress. ** ASKING FOR INFORMATION.” 
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From Godey’s Magazine. 


Drawn by R. F. Zogbaum. 


WOMAN FEEBLE AND RAGGED 
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THE SUMMER STUDIOS OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
(With original illustrations of many of them.) 


Tue life of a sincere and ambitious artist is an endless circle of labor. The 
fact that his work is of an intensely congenial nature makes the artist’s toiling a 
genuine pleasure to him. Your successful painter of the hour is he who, palette 
and brushes laid aside, is yet brain-busy with the color scheme or composition of 
a prospective picture. The true artist’s work is his play, and for relaxation he 
needs but change his tools—lay down the brush 
for the pastel point, or substitute the pencil for 
the etching needle. It is easy to cry out that one 
is idle because his hands are unemployed, while 
his mind may be working with the industry of 
a steam-drill. A really great picture is the resuit 
of much severe mental labor, and men have evolved 
masterpieces before now, lying prone on their 
backs at midday. ‘Then, again, it is well to re- 
member that the success of an important work of 
art—be it painting, book, or statue—hangs largely 
upon the artist’s mood. This is more true than most persons can be made to 
understand. 

An artist in the summer time has an advantage over most of his professional 
brethren in that he may pursue his labors wheresoever he will. He may set up his 
impromptu studio on the mountain top or at the sea-side and be quite at home in 
either place. But few sections of the inner country can now be found where the 
white umbrella and the sketching easel have not 
been planted, and various parts of attractive coast 
and mountain lands have appealed so strongly to 
certain artists that they have erected permanent 
summer homes, with studios attached, and in these 
pictureful spots of their selection, each recurring 
period of the solstice finds them cheerfully en- 
sconced. Among the happy art industrians who 
will betake themselves to fresher and more fruitful 
scenes than those afforded by the hot and grimy 
city, are the clever men and women whose plans 
for the summer are here chronicled in the order 
of their alphabetical succession. 

A depicter of flowers and landscapure, Agnes 
D. Abbatt is one of Gotham’s most conscientious 
women artists. For her subjects Miss Abbatt does 
not go very far afield. The flowers she is so skilful in picturing are found for 
the most part in the old-fashioned garden attached to her home in Westchester— 
that quiet suburb of New York too little known by home-stayers. Tappan Adney, 
whose pictures of animal life and sporting scenes have frequently figured in 
the magazines, is off for a camp in the heart of a New Brunswick forest, where, 
sixty miles from a railroad, he may work with pen and brush without fear of 
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intrusion except by an occasional bear and the omnipresent black flies of the 
region. 

A sketching expedition ‘round about Parisian suburbs will occupy the time of 
Carol M. Albright, who sailed for the French capital in May. Mr. Albright will 
remain abroad until November. Chester Holmes Aldrich will visit and sketch 
various points - of interest to him in the far West. Katherine D, Allmond will 

A pursue her usual out-of-house work this year at Avon- 
by-the-sea, New Jersey, where she has a cosey little 
studio, which nestles in a grove of pines not far from 
the ocean side and within a short distance of a. placid 
lake. J. Charles Arter has scheduled an extensive jour- 
ney through Europe, starting from Paris. His plans 
embrace short trips about Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
From the latter country he will go to London for a fort- 

STAT ory oh night, and thence down to Venice. If this artist does 

not bring back a trunkful of studies it will be because 
he has been more absorbed in sight-seeing than in recording what meets his vision. 
Roswell Bacon’s summer atelier will have for a roof the clear blue sky of heaven 
and for walls the foliage of Connecticut woodlands. W. J. Baer, one of the popular 
art instructors at the Cooper Institute and Principal of the Antique class of the 
New York School of Applied Design for Women, will pass the summer at Chau- 
tauqua, where he will conduct the well-known Summer Art School of that place. 

Fred. E. Bartlett, whose choice of paintable subjects runs to soldiery and _ in- 
struments of war, will be busied with open-air studies in which the military folk of 
Madison Barracks, on Lake Ontario, will play important 
roles. 

The summer studio of Dan Beard is a solidly con- 
structed log affair, perched on a natural terrace on the 
bank of Lake Tideiskung, near Rowland, Pike Co., Penn. 
Mr. Beard calls his big workshop in the woods “ Moon- 
blight,” and within its rough hewn walls the artist can pose 
his models (who are mostly mountaineers) with the most 
appropriate surroundings. The house is patterned after 
a certain structure in which Dan Beard as a youth spent 
many happy hours down in old Kentucky. The building 
is two-storied, with a frontage of forty feet, and a little 
jutting balcony where one may sit in the evening and 
listen to the weird and plaintive notes of the forest birds. 
The interior arrangement includes great gaping fire- 
places, old-time furniture, and a grill-room whose walls 
are decorated with ancient cooking utensils. This moun- 
tain-top atelier is an ideal place for an artist to while or work away the summer. 

W. H. Beard and Mrs. Beard have arranged a summert’s jaunt through Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, Ohio, and the upper portion of New York State. Buffalo will be 
their final point of destination before returning to Knickerbockertown. 

J. Carroll Beckwith, but a few months since returned from Egypt, is comfort- 
ably settled in his summer home and studio at Onteora, in the Catskills. An im- 
portant artistic colony has been formed within a few years in this picturesque 
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locality. Mr. Beckwith thinks that, notwithstanding the multiple attractions of 
other lands, America is, after all, quite the best place to live in. Edward A. Bell 
obtains most of his pictorial themes during the summer from the deck of his stanch 
little yacht Daphne. His sketching ground extends along the eastern end of 
Long Island, bordering on the water. From June until November, Mr. Bell makes 
the Daphne his home and atelier, so that he is at times doubtful whether he 
should be put in the directory as a “tar” or a painter. . 
Although usually identified with figure painting, this 

artist’s mode of spending the warm months generally —, 
results in his painting landscapes and marines. “But,” 9 ~**\, 
says he, “as I seldom use my sketches to ‘work up’ 
my studio pictures except as new material and ideas 
to be stored away in the brain, I believe it matters 
little what the routine is, so long as one is gathering material that is not all paint.’ 

Hillary Bell, who is less renowned as a painter than as a writer for the press, is 
rambling about Europe with no definite destination in mind. He will doubtless 
return in the fall with an array of fine studies and a store of pleasant memories. 
W. Von Bibra, known as a portraitist of ability, will spend the summer in the 
Adirondacks in the vicinity of Blue Mountain Lake. Mr. Von Bibra has had a 
rustic studio in this charming region since 1884. 

Like most of his fellow artists, E. M. Bicknell’s real summer studio is provided 
solely by nature. Mr. Bicknell is one of our foremost painters of the sea and shore 
scenery, and, as is customary with him, he will sketch along the rugged Maine 
coast. The summer home and studio of Carle J. Blenner is in a small cottage of 
colonial style, which is near East Haven, Conn., within view of the Sound. Here 
Mr. Blenner will remain until the middle of August, when he will go to Newport, 
R. L, to execute a couple of commissions for portraits. From Fairhaven, Mass., 
M. Seymour Bloodgood sends word that he is in search of characteristic New 
England studies, and for this purpose will establish a temporary studio near New 
Bedford, Mass., from which place he will travel across the State to the Hudson 
River and spend the remainder of the summer in a quaint little village near Hud- 
son, N. Y., known as Linlithgo. Mr. Bloodgood has but recently come home from 
a three years’ absence abroad, and is more convinced than ever that American sub- 
jects are as well worthy of depictment as any others of the world. Robert F. 
Bloodgood is accustomed to the natural life 
of the south side of old Long Island, and 
at various places in the vicinity of Quogue, 
or West Hampton Beach, this artist finds 
pleasant occupation in sketching and paint- 
ing the sea and the birds which thrive near 
it. Mr. Bloodgood’s summer studio is an 
old fisherman’s hut which stands among the sand-dunes near the ocean—a delight- 
ful and convenient atelier for the pursuit of those studies in which Mr. Bloodgood 
finds deepest interest. M. De Forest Bolmer, whose pictures of nature’s rugged 
side have delighted gallery frequenters for many years past, has set out upon a 
tramping expedition along the fine bold coast of Labrador, and in this storm-torn 
territory Mr. Bolmer anticipates the discovery of excellent material for his busy 
brush. 
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Joseph H. Boston, who lives in Brooklyn, N. Y., and exhibits his clever produc- 
tions all over the country, will conduct a summer school of art this year at Crystal 
Brook, Port Jefferson, L. I. The place selected by Mr. Boston is fifty-eight miles 
from Brooklyn, and is a beautiful spot of one hundred acres. J. Edward Barclay 
is in Paris, and from that city will go to London before the close of the season. 
When in England, Mr. Barclay’s leisure time is spent at the Castle Hotel, Hick- 

stead, which is the last of the old English 

inns on the famous Brighton coaching road. 
* Miss Ada A. Brewster, who comes from San 

Francisco and has not been in New York long 

enough to make her work familiar to picture 

viewers, is one of those artists who find vast 
stores of paintable material scattered along 
the outlying districts of the great metropolis. 

Indeed, she will go no farther away from 

town this summer than the pretty rural lands 
along the Bronx River, which, it may not be generally known, is within an hour’s 
journey of Madison Square. Miss Brewster's summer studio will be for the greater 
part of the season an artist’s white umbrella and a camp-stool. 

That skilled depicter of colorful sea-scenes, A. T. Bricher, will sketch the sail- 
ing craft found along the Staten Island shores, and later in the season will paint 
the charming scenes rampant upon the Massachusetts coast. Mr. Bricher will visit 
such points of interest as Nahant, Beverly, Plymouth, and Cohasset. Lake George 
is the chosen resort of J. B. Bristol. In the grand 
scenery of this inspiring region Mr. Bristol will have 
no lagging hours to waste. In his permanent sum- 
mer home—which, of course, includes his atelier—at 
Farmington, Conn., Edward Brooks may be found 
hard at work in reflecting the fair face of Dame 
Nature. As can be seen by the accompanying sketch, 
Mr. Brooks’ studio is primarily a workshop, and 
therefore more useful than picturesque, which does 
not, however, destroy interest in the arrangement of 
its contents. Maria Brooks, whose pleasing portraits 7 
of little girls in old-time toggery have made her name 
familiar in exhibition halls, will remain in New York 
for the greater part of the summer, with the inten- 
tion of completing certain commissions at an early 
date in the fall, when she will probably visit the 
World’s Fair. J. G. Brown, the paintorial Homer of 
the picturesque street urchin, has a fixed custom of 
going wherever he can find the types of old men and women of the country, 
which he depicts during the summer as a relief from the painting of city arabs. 
Mr. Brown will probably be found among the homely folk of the Catskills, where 
his cheery presence and familiar color-box have often before been cordially wel- 
comed. The largest window of a country house, or the shaded veranda of a 
summer hotel, will be sufficient to the artistic needs of that promising young 
illustrator, Charles J. Budd. Not possessing a warm-weather workshop, Mr. Budd 
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will wander wherever his fancy directs, which 
during July will probably lead him through 
Rensselaer County, New York, and in August 
to Racine, Wis. After a short stop in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Budd will blossom forth with re- 
freshed industry in his New York studio, from 
which so many clever monochromes have re- 
cently gone out to the magazines and weeklies. 
R. F. Bunner is visiting the paintable scenes 
of the farther coast of Jersey, from which 
region he goes to New London, Conn., in the 
hope of finding natural treasures for artistic 
translation. Gay Newport, R. L, will harbor 
no small number of artists during the season, 
and Mary Buttles, whose thoughtful work is 
finding wide appreciation, will be among them. 
Bruce Crane will sojourn in the Catskills from June until December, painting 
the varied presentments of nature with the wonted grace and forcefulness that 
have made his name a synonyme for excellent landscapure. Frances S. Catlin will 
be one of the merry though studious company which Frank V. Dumond has taken 
to Europe, for a continental sketching tour, and a period of study in Paris. Miss 
Catlin is enthusiastic over the trip, and believes that much good material for future 
pictures will be brought back by the observant band of artistic wanderers. A 
painter of delicate fancy and an easy technique is Charles C. Curran, who will 
spend a month in Chicago, after which he will go to Southern Ohio, and return to 
New York about November 1st. C. E. Cookman, a native of Ohio, will visit his 
home in the central portion of that State this summer. Excellent suggestions for 
such figure pieces as he enjoys painting are found near the artist’s natal spot. 
The sketching resort of M. Colin, an open-air worker of repute and skill, is the 
ancient barn of a farm settlement in Hughsonville, N. Y., (a place too insignificant 
to be on the maps, but abounding in pictorial wealth and distinction,) and when the 
weather does not permit him to paint directly in the open, Mr. 
Colin can sit inside his spacious studio and catch such fleeting 
effects as impress him with their importance. A portion of the 
present summer Mr. Colin will spend in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
at a country place nine miles south of Poughkeepsie, where the 
country brims with scenery attractive to impressionable eyes. 
Esther L. Coffin will be one of the great army of artist visitors 
“.. to the Chicago Exposition, though she will first visit Cape 
Cod. André Castaigne, whose strengthful work in black and 
a has adorned the pages of The Century Magazine for 
% many months past, has returned to his Parisian studio after 
a brief visit to this country, and will go from Paris to 
Corsica, where he will live and work during the long days 
of the year. A. J. Conant will visit the scenes of his youth- 
ful joys and sorrows among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
Ye mont, and will mingle work with revery and rest, under 
C. E. COOKMAN’S STUDIO. the grand influence of looming peaks. Cassius M. Coolidge 
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has been much engaged of late in an effort to introduce the bicycle in the realm of 
art, and has made “ wheeling pictures” a specialty. Mr. Coolidge goes in search 
of subjects astride a noiseless glistening circle, and his rapid steed is his constant 
companion in the weeks of warmth and lavish sunshine. 

Thomas B. Craig, a landscapist of studious trend and careful endeavor, declares 
himself a roving bachelor artist who does not locate himself in any fixed summer 
atelier, and so drifts just where the character of the country attracts him. Colin 
Campbell Cooper will turn to good account the jagged rocks and sloping shores 

of the Connecticut coast between Stonington and 
New London, which in his estimation is the 
finest sketching ground in America. Fred. W. 
Cawein, who is forging to the front as an illus- 
trator of considerable force and fertility of 
fancy, is an enthusiastic wheelman, and will 
lt” aon travel on a bicycle through Kentucky this 
summer, eventually locating in an old de- 
serted corn-mill, where he has established 
a quaint and roomy studio. The abandoned mill stands in a most picturesque 
part of the country. Inspiration should come at the artist’s beck and call, 
under such romantic conditions as Mr. Cawein has found. Walter Clark has a 
studio at Brookhaven, L. I., and here for the past three summers he has worked 
and played to advantage: he will go to Brookhaven again this. year, and repeat 
with new delight the general experiences of last season. Rosalie L. Gill is at 
Neuilly, just outside of Paris, and here this young and talented artist has been 
engaged upon a portrait of Miss 
King, the beautiful daughter of 
General King, our consul at Paris. 
E. Daecke has gone to the Expo- 
sition of the Windy City, and will 
bring back a portfolio of sketches 
of the Fair grounds and the peo- 
p’e who haunt them. 

Francis Day will remain in his 
home at Nutley, N. j., which is 
far enough from the “ madding 
crowd” to be verdant and peace- 
ful, and sufficiently near to the 
metropolis to be convenient and 

Maine, G. B. Drake will sketch, 

fish, and shoot the summer away. Mr. Drake is fortunate in the possession of an 
old stone structure which he utilizes as a studio, and, besides a large capacity 
for enjoying this life, he appreciates a good fish story and is a Nimrod of a large and 
healthy stripe. Frank De Haven will spend most of the summer at York Cliffs, 
Maine, where, with an uninterrupted stretch of the Atlantic at the front and the 
thick woods at the back, he has pitched his tent and looks forward to many 
delightful days of sketching and painting. Mr. De Haven, in describing the spot 
he has chosen for a summer studio, says: ‘ The place seems to hold everything for 
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the landscape and marine artist.” Miss M. R. Dixon, who 
has won much distinction in the delineament of character, 
has planned an extensive sketching trip to Concord and 
Gloucester, Mass., ending the season at Spring Lake, N. J. 

At Townsend, Mass., Leonard M. Davis finds picturesque- 
ness in plenty, in close company with the tender and gently 
stimulative scenes of his birthplace, and there he will while 
away the warm weeks in pleasureful work. Herbert Denman § 
will do open-air work among the plains and rolling hillsabout 
East Hampton, L. and will return to town with more of or purver. 
those gems of womanly beauty in settings of natural verdure 
which make his canvases delightful. In a beautiful spot in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of North Carolina, four thousand feet above the sea-level, are Elliott Dainger- 
field’s cottage and studio, which he seeks each summer. He is a persistent warm- 
weather worker, and finds unique and splendid studies in the local landscape and 
the field laborers. M. F. H. De Haas will spend the heated term at Marblehead 
Neck, Mass., with his family, making occasional excursions from there to other 
parts of the New England coast, and gathering in out-door work further material 
to enhance his fame. Walter Douglas, who has recently taken the late studio of 
De Scott Evans, chooses the Connecticut coast in the vicinity of Stonington for 
the scenes of his summer work. In shady nooks about her home at West New 
srighton, Staten Island, and especially a corner of a wide piazza which has been 
fitted up and christened “ Mosquito Cage,” are the places where Mrs. Georgina 
A. Davis, the illustrator, will ply her brush. 

H. G. Dearth is another artist who finds the country about East Hampton, 
L. L, congenial to his tastes. He has a studio there which he occupies from June 
until the autumn. M. H. Duryee will this summer return to her atelier in 
Stratford, Coni., which has been abandoned for two years while the artist was 
making a European sojourn. Scenes of Holland, Germany, and Switzerland will 
engage the attention of William J. Delmar until next November. At Muskoka, on 
Georgian Bay, Canada, Mrs. M. E. Dignam has an atelier where she will pass this 
summer. The itinerary of Henry Newburg includes a two weeks’ jaunt among 
the big hiils of Sullivan County, New York, a couple of weeks in New Jersey, and 
a visit to his home in Richmond, near London, England. Joe Evans will seek 
exhilaration, inspiration, and material, amid the vales and mountains of old New 
Hampshire. As is his yearly wont, Hugh M. Eaton will go in quest ‘of artistic 
material and trout in the lake districts of Maine, travelling by canoe, and camp- 
ing where nature reveals herself in some rich draping. The bowers for study and 
for work which nature weaves from vine and tree are the ateliers preferred for 
summer by A. Edmonds, who this year will seek them 
in the ancient Adirondacks. C. Harry Eaton is one of 
those true artists who can ever continue to discover fresh 
and rich beauties in familiar haunts. Leonia, N. J., is 
the spot which charms him, and in his permanent studio 
there he will work, with his wonted zeal. The country 
_.. about Elberon, N. J., abounds with material stimulative 
8 to paintermen, and G. A. Evans has a studio there in 
which he will work this summer, with occasional sallies. 
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forth into the neighboring districts in search 
of paintable sand-dunes and pine-forests. Lydia 
Field Emmet will join the colony in the Shin- 
necock Hills founded by William M. Chase. 
Her work is done almost entirely out of doors. 
F. Edwin Elwell, the sculptor, will go as usual to his country seat, ‘ Shawme Farm,” 
Sandwich, Mass., a very old and picturesque place, where the poet of the chisel 
rests and works. An airy old house, the back 
windows of which overlook some gorgeous 
scenery on Lake Erie, is the summer studio 
of Benjamin Eggleston, It is near Geneva, 
Ohio, and the vicinage affords an abundance 
of material for genre and landscape work. 
J. William Fosdick revels during summer time 
in an historic locality, on premises made 
famous in history and fiction, and to add to 
his artistic joy he has pitched an artist’s camp 
as remarkable and as interesting as its sur- 
roundings. His warm-weather studio is a 


corn-crib, which stands on four posts, with 

the usual inverted tin pan over each support, serving to keep out mice and to make 
an interesting adornment to each nether corner of the structure. Mary Hallock 
Foote will go with her children to Coronado Beach, San Diego, Cal., and employ 
her pen and pencil in transcribing some 
of the beautiful and interesting facts of 
life in which that place is wealthy. 

The studio of Edward Loyal Field, at 
Arkville, N. Y., has been the scene of many 
busy, happy days and of much excellent 
work, It will receive him again this year 
and bathe his fancy with its hallowed 
de ‘ memories while he paints. Harriet C. Foss 


SUMMER HOME OF G. A. EVANS. 


seeks the salubrity and scenic grandeur 
about San Gabriel, Southern California, 

where she will do “ plain air” work almost 
exclusively. August Franzen will search 
out impressionistic pictures among the Shinnecock Hills. Frank Fowler and his, 
wife, Mary Bb. Odenheimer Fowler, have a studio at the art settlement in Nutley, N. J., 
where the principal work of each is accomplished. Late in the summer Mr. and 
Mrs. Fowler will make a trip to Europe. Clyde 
ritch is going across the salty pool, and, accord- 
ing to his own statement, is “ going to drift, I don’t 
know where.” Those who know him understand 
this to mean that he will have a good time and 
accomplish some good work. Jared B. Flagg, after 
a trip to Chicago and a visit at Superior, Wis., will 
seek entire rest on the coast of Maine. W. C. Fitler 
isone of the busiest of articts, and expects to be scene x. 
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kept in his town studio a great part of the summer, but he will spend a few weeks 
sketching Bucks County, Pa. Daniel C. French, the eminent sculptor, spends a 
considerable part of the summer in his quiet studio at Concord, Mass., where, in a 
building twenty by forty feet, hid among 
the apple-trees, he toils at his art. C. D. | 
Gibson not only does famous work, but 
does a great volume of it, and when he 
leaves town in summer, seeks a rest than 
which no man’s is better earned. Yet he 
cannot entirely escape warm weather work, 
and this year his wonderful pen has been - 
finding subject matter in plenty at the 
Chicago Fair. From the western metropo- 
lis the illustrator will go to a drowsy bor- 
ough named Marion on Buzzard’s Bay. The dog-days studio of Francis T. Gilling 
is in Delaware County, where in bygone days he has turned to splendid account 
the time which others idle away. Artist Gilling is so busy this summer that he 
must be near his city atelier, and scarce expects 
to see his rural workshop. He will probably 
take quarters somewhere near Congers, in Rock- 
land County. For this summer’s work, F. G. 
Green, the figure painter, will go to the Isles of 
Shoals. He has an aptness for making his work 
and recreation so reénforce each other as to 
get their best benefits. Edward Gay goes 
sailing and steaming in search of landscapes 
that are paintable and pleasure that is rec- 
reative. His steam-yacht, the Gitche Gumme, 
is a floating studio and also a haven of pleasure 
for his friends. This year he will run through the Sound, up the Hudson, and 
later through the Erie Canal to some old haunts of his on the Mohawk. ‘The 
fishermen of Block Island will furnish studies for D. J. Gue during the vacation 
period. He works in the fishermen’s cottages and under the white umbrella. 
The south of Ireland and Paris will engage the at- 
tention of H. S. Watkins, who has a persistent appetite 
for hard work and good work, which tells in his can- 
vases. Robert Gordon Hardie has, as usual, several 
portraits under way. After a trip to Chicago, where 
he and Mrs. Hardie will be the guests of Mrs. Hardie’s 
father, Senator Cullom, the artist will go to his native 
place, Brattleboro, Vt., where he has a summer house 
and studio. A. Hencke, the illustrator, is in Chicago, 
where he is busy in an artistic way with World’s Fair 
work. On Mount Winaidin, in the Shawangunks, 
eighteen hundred feet above Ellenville, is the interesting out-of-town studio of 
E. L. Henry, who is the owner of a choice collection of curios which often is of 
aid to his fellow-artists. An enchanting spot in Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery 
County, Pa., is where Thomas Hovenden has his summer atelier. Charles Howard 
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Johnson, probably the most industrious of our 
illustrators, will go to the Adirondacks for the 
summer, and in the early fall will take a trip 
across the big pond and remain abroad for a 
limited time. 

Ella Condie Lamb has a summer studio 
on the Palisades, overlooking the Hudson 
River, opposite Yonkers. The studio is a com- 
modious affair, available not only for landscape 
and portrait work, but also for large decora- 
tive canvases, in which kind of work Mrs. Lamb is much interested. Benjamin 
Lander will spend most of the summer time at Nyack, N. Y. ‘Toward the close of 
the season he will make a sketching trip to 
the Niagara frontier and climb up the Ramapo 
Mountains. Arthur Lumley has a studio in the 
Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania, where, amid 
primeval picturesqueness and an atmosphere 
redolent with rusticity, he works and plays with 
alternating delight. Mr. Lumley finds in the * 
locality of his studio the types he is fond of 
portraying on canvas. Constant Mayer flees 
New York for the pleasures of a European summer as soon as the sun begins to 
assert itself. Stanley Middleton owns a portable studio in the shape of a white 
umbrella, and he may be found beneath its pro- 
tecting surface at various points in the Catskills, 
but chiefly at Stamford. M. L. Macomber will pass 
the summer in Waverly, Mass. At Stout Oak, in : 
the northern part of Westchester County, N. Y., Mr. 

C. M. McIlhenney will spend a greater portion of 

the year. B. N. Mitchell’s summer studio can be 

easily carried on one’s back, for it does not consist 

of much more than a traveller’s sketching kit. 

A. T. Millar has his studio in the little “art village” 

at Shinnecock Hills, Long Island. ‘The summer 

studio of William M. Chase is at the same place, and 

a shoal of art students may be seen in’every direc- 

tion dotting the landscape with their costumes and 

sketching paraphernalia. J. A.S. Monks, a portray- 
ist of sheep and landscapes, is at Franklin Park, Boston, where two hundred sheep 

+ are placed at his disposal for sketching purposes. F. D. Millet, director of decora- 
tion at the Columbian Exposition, will be denied the 
pleasure of a summer in his cosey studio in Broadway, 
Worcestershire, England, near which place live E. A. 
Abbey, our greatest illustrator, and Alfred Parsons, who 
makes poems with a camel’s-hair brush. In the little 
village of East Hampton, L. I., Edward McDowell has 
found a quiet spot wherein he can work uninterruptedly, ™ 
Clara McChesney is travelling in the land of dikes, and ARTHUR LUMLEY AT WORK. 


STUDIO OF ALFRED KAPPES. 


BENJAMIN LANDER'S ATELIER. 
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will set up her studio during the summer in Laren, a typical Holland town. Mrs, 
Flora T. McCraig is at work in the Canisteo Valley in Central New York, and here 
among the hills she finds agreeable employment for her artist’s tools. Burr H, 
Nicholls and Mrs. (Rhoda Holmes) Nicholls will go sketching in the neighborhood 
of East Gloucester, Mass. Andrew O’Connor, the 
sculptor, will go during the heated term to a suburb 
of Worcester, Mass. ‘To Montague, in the same 
State, C. Austin Needham will go for his out-of- 
house study, and an old barn has been fitted up for 
his purposes of picture-making. 

Leonard Ochtman is installed in his regular sum- 
mer home at Riverside, Conn., where he will re- 
main until the snow flies. Henry G. Plumb visits 
his native place—Sherburne, N. Y.—this year, and 
will pass many hours in the open. John J. Peoli has a farm at Lake George, 
but lives in his summer home at Sandy Hill, N. Y. Mrs. R. Ciark Pratt is em- 
ployed with pencil and brush at Stony Creek, Conn. Her work is of an honest 
and careful nature, and holds promise of great future development. Caroline W, 
Pitkin is another woman painter of whose 
work much may be said in praise. Miss 
Pitkin is summering at Woodstock, Vt. 
The productions of Ella F. Pell are char- 
acterized by soundness of drawing and 
directness of treatment. Miss Pell goes 
to Dunraven, in the Catskills, this year, 
in which place nature is richest and most 
generous in her charms, Etaples, France, 
is the destination of William E. Plimp- 
ton, and in his studio there this artist 
will remain at least a year. Charles H. 
Pepper will also go to France this year, 
but. will probably remain in fair Paris most of the time. Clever among our clever 
picture-makers for the press is C. H. Provost, who will while the heated months 
away in study at Locust Valley, L. I. Mr. Provost will go over-seas in the fall. 
W. Merritt Post, who keeps in sympathetic touch with the moods' of nature and 
interprets her with a sensitive and unerring hand, will ae 
locate his sketching preserves around Westbrook, Conn., ae 
and study the combination of hill and river scenery 
which is riotously beautiful in this section, 

To the wild and woolly west—that is to say, to Chi- 
cago and the Fair—Walter L. Palmer, who has made a 
reputation through close adherence to the small facts 
of landscape arrayed ensemble, will betake himself for the 
fervid days, and bask in the eye-tickling objects of Jack- 
son Park. G. A. Reid's studio is in the midst of the Catskills, at Onteora, near the 
little village of Tannersville. His studio is mixed in design, having something of 
the English cottage exterior, and Dutch interior adapted to modern requirements. 
A simple and rustic effect is carried out, in keeping with the general style of 


a 


M. L. MACOMBER’S STUDIO. 


A. T. MILLAR’S SUMMER HOME, 


A. D. O'CONNOR'S SUMMER 
WORKSHOP. 
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the cottages at Onteora, It is built to be not only cool and airy for summer, but 
warm for winter, should the artist desire to spend a winter making studies of the 
snow. W., A. Rogers, whose work with the pen is known to a million readers of 
the illustrated magazines, will add his name to the long list of World’s Fair visi- 
tants, and will turn into pictures whatever greets his eye and seems fitting to his 
artistry. Away up in the Shawangunk Mountains the old homestead and usual 


STUDIO OF ELLA F. PELL. W. E. PLIMPTON’S WORKING “ DEN.” 


summer atelier of Clara Ruge is perched among the verdure. This year, however, 
Far Rockaway will present its landscapic attractions to this artist, who will be cer- 
tain to utilize them well. F. T. Richards will decamp to Maryland, where, along 
the Susquehanna and Chesapeake, he looks forward to a deal of industry in an art 
way. Morgan Rhees is of a roving disposition, never remaining in any one place 
for more than a season. 

Ilona Rado declares that certain aspects of nature about the eastern end of 
Yonkers, N. Y., are strongly reminiscent of the famous forest of Fontainebleau, 


——= sth C. H. PROVOST’S STUDIO. SUMMER STUDIO OF H. G. PLUMB. 


near Barbison, France. The scenes the like of which enthused Millet and 
Rosseau are here in this Hudson River town, which is after all but twenty and odd 
minutes from New York City. And in this pretty place Miss Rado purposes passing 
the summer. Guy Rose is in the Catskills, and September will see him embarking 
for France. William M. J. Rice will seek things paintable at Claremont, N. H., and 
probably at East Hampton, L. I., also. Harry W. Ranger is, as he admits, a 
chronic wanderer, and the habit is a healthy one for an artist. The summer studio 
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of the moment used by Mr. Ranger is a era 
vacant room over a country store. Frederick 
Remington will work this season in his home ggg! 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. In the fall he will go ~~ a 
to the rugged Northwest—probably Idaho. 

Mr. Remington only recently returned from THIBLEs.” 
Old Mexico, and is up to his eyebrows in the 

sort of work that has made him famous. P. E. Rudell is permanently located at 
Greenwich, Conn., where his home, “‘ Rockledge,” boasts of a comfortable studio, 
from the window of which one can look twenty miles across Long Island Sound. 
The scenery found in this locality is, according to Mr. Rudell, equal in beauty and 
variety to any famed abroad. F. H. Richardson is at Newburyport, Mass., and 
will go to Paris some time before the end of the sweltering period. T. Addisor 
Richards will go this year, as he has done heretofore, to Dingman’s Ferry, Pa. 
His studio at this place is the close-arched trees and purling wood streams. Flat- 
lands, L. L., is not a place meriting extravagant praise from 
seekers after natural beauties. But Harry Roseland has set 
up his studio there, and, when old Sol grows intolerant, Mr. 
Roseland will make for the cooler atmosphere of verdant 
Vermont. 

At Ridgefield, Conn., George H. Smillie and his wife, 
who, by the bye, is a talented painter of floral subjects, 
pass the summer in quiet study and recreation within their 
venerable old studio. Of the quaint old house Mr. Smillie 
says: “It has had its own little history. It stands near the 
house, back a bit from the street, under the shade of some 
old apple-trees, with odorous syringas, honeysuckles, and 
roses peeping through its doors and windows. When this century was young our 
house was built by a well-to-do merchant of the locality. In all of its details it 
shows the nice feeling for graceful proportion and elegance of line possessed by 
the designers of those days—a taste derived from the earlier colonial period—and 
their appreciation of substantial workmanship. ‘The house remains essentially as I 
found it, and where I have had to renovate I have carried out the work on the old 
lines, preserving its purity in every particular.” 

“Somewhere in the Catskills’ is the summer destination of T. S. Sullivant, 
whose deft little drawings are becoming a longed-for delight to readers of Life 
and other high-class publications, Médora 
Saltus has sailed for Europe to further pur- 
sue her studies in the field of art. James 
D. Smillie is “footing it” about the big 


ILONA RADO’S STUDIO. 


STUDIO OF G. A. REID INTERIOR OF G. A. REID'S STUDIO. 
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continent across the brine, though his sum- 
mer studio at Montrose, Pa., is waiting for 
his occupancy. William Sartain will go to 
Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Man- 
asquan River, N. J. Henry P. Smith has 
his studio in Waterford, Conn. 

Edwin H. Blashfield will pass the balmy 
months at his usual resort, Seacomet Point, 
Little Compton, R. I. 

Louis C. Tiffany is at Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. Wordsworth Thompson is 
in his studio at Summit, N. J. James G. 
Tyler will seek marinic material along the Connecticut shore. Abbott H. ‘Thayer 
is at Dublin, N. H. Kruesman Van Elten is off for Holland. Charles A. Van- 
derhoof will set up a summer studio in the Highlands of Navesink, N. J. Mary 
U. Whitlock will live in a stone-walled studio 
near Crosbyside, Lake George, N.Y. Irving R. 
Wiles will spend the summer at Silver Lake, N. Y., 
and later in the season “take in” the World's 
Fair. Henry O. Walker is at Cornish, N. H. e 
Mt. Washington, Md., is harboring S. Edwin #“°* 
Whiteman. Otto Wolff’s favorite country resort 
is at Milford, Pike Co., Pa. Francis Wheaton 
will study sheep in the pasturage. C. Whitmore 
will go to Upper Saranac Lake in the Adiron- 
dacks, a locality that furnishes an overwhelming abundance of material for the 
landscape painter. ‘T. W. Wood, president of the National Academy of Design, 
has a studio in Montpelier, Vt. Henry C. White will sketch at Waterford, Conn., 
within view of the Long Island Sound. Lee 


SUMMER STUDIO OF F. H. RICHARDSON, 


MORGAN RHEES’ PAINTING TENT. 


Sey Woodward Zeigler, a talented and improving 
illustrator, will seek recreation and sketching 
SL material round about Dover, Del. 


Frank T. Hutchens will pass the bright 
~ hours of the coming “ heated spell” at his regu- 
lar out-of-town studio and home, ‘ Hutchens 
Cottage,” which stands on the banks of Canan- 
daigua Lake—one of the most beautiful of New 
York’s inland chain of lakes. And here Mr. 
Hutchens will accomplish some work in black and white, besides out-of-house 
work in color. 

C, E, Proctor will accomplish much out-of-door work —fate being kind to him 
—at his paternal home “ Lochada,” in Sullivan County, 

Frank O. Small, skilful as he is industrious, will be 
detained, by the pressure of his commissions, in his city 
studio on Pinckney Street, Boston. 

Among the artists whose summering spots were not 
decided upon until late in the season but who are now  pexr stupio oF HARRY ROSELAND. 
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afield or afloat, or at least are preparing to leave their town quarters for an 
outing, are Kenyon Cox, Warren B. Davis, Frank V. Du Mond—who has gone 
abroad with his class of students—F. C. Gordon, William Sergeant Kendall, Louis 
Loeb, H. Siddons Mowbray, Clara W. Parrish, Edward Penfield, Victor Perard 
(who is at Mount Bethel, N. J.), Henry Prellwitz, A. C. Redwood, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Henry B. Snell, Maud Stumm, C. B. Templeman, and the majority 


OLD COLONIAL DOORWAY OF 
GEO. H. SMILLIE’S STUDIO. 


NEAR THE STUDIO OF C, C. WHITMORE’S SUMMERING 


WHITMORE, MRS. CLARA RUGE’S SUMMER STUDIO. PLACE. 


of professional painters and art students who make the city their home during 
the cold months. It is a great delight to be able to work out-of-doors when the 
thermometer boils, and unfortunates walled in by their labors can at best accom- 
plish indifferent results, while the artist with the breezes playing about his easel 
and protected from the sun’s heat by his white umbrella can become wholly 
absorbed in his work regardless of depressing atmospheric conditions. Like all 
humanity the artist has his trials, but in the summer the clear-headed painter- 


STUDIO OF FRANCIS WHEATON. MARY U. WHITLOCK’S STUDIO. 


man throws care to the winds and betakes himself to places where strife is not, and 
life runs smoothly on to the general end. 

Other art-makers who have prepared themselves for work or play in the 
country, or who are bound to their easels and brushes by pressure of work, and 
whose outings will be sweet, if short, are George Wharton Edwards, H. C. 


Edwards ; Percy, Leon, Paul, Peter, Thomas, Annette, Emily, and Edward Moran ; 
F, G, Atwood, J. Carter Beard, M. J. Burns, G, E, Burr, Clifford Carleton, Mrs. C. 
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B. Coman, Julian O. Davidson, T. de 
Thulstrup, James Fagan, Charles 
Graham, Archie Gunn, W. H. Hyde, 
Max F. Klepper, Fred. Morgan, H. 
I). Nichols, Charles Parsons (whose 
summer house is at New Milford, 
Conn.), Mrs. E. M. Scott, W. T. 
Smedley, W. P. Snyder, George 
Varian, R. F. Zogbaum, T. V. Cho- 
minski, B, West Clinedinst, J. H. 
Gates, W. P. Hooper, W. A. McCul- 
lough, A. McVickar, Peter Newell, 
Dan Smith, F. B. Schell, and H. M. 
Wilder. Stephen J. Ferris will not 
wander very far away from his Philadelphia studio. Mrs, Alice Barber Stephens 
will be much occupied during the summer near the Quaker City. A. B. Frost, who 
is an all-the-year-round ruralite, will work and play as usual at Convent Station, 
N. J. W. Granville Smith will probably go abroad for a few months. C. A. Hul- 
bert will conduct asummer school of art at Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. Miss F. Willard 
will study nature in the Catskills. E. M. Ashe is 
the happy owner of the snug, cool, and picturesque 
painting-room, for summer work, printed on page 
209. In a cheery, stone-walled studio, on a New 
Jersey hillside, Daniel Kotz pursues his study of the 
beautiful when the sun is hot. Brittany peasants 
will appeal to the pencil of Aug. B. Koopman this 
summer. Ina well-lit cabin of logs Alfred Kappes, 
painter of negro character par excellence, is passing the 
season. Everywhere our artists are busy and happy. 

The mild passion of our painters for some sort of summer studio is to be encour- 
aged, though it would seem that the passion is at its full period of fervency. Not 
a few summer ateliers are mere barns and windmills, though most of them contain 
within rich furnishings, useful as well as beautiful. The studios described are among 
the finest in the country, and the illustrations which accompany the text are emi- 
nently interesting, being in each instance especially drawn by the artists themselves. 


WORDSWORTH THOMPSON'S WARM-WEATHER ATELIER, 


SKETCHING GROUNDS OF OTTO WOLF, 


OTTO WOLF’S SUMMER HOME. 


\ 
STUDIO OF HENRY C, WHITE. A CANADIAN’S SUMMER STUDIO. 
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ART NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
(With selected foreign illustrations.) 


In the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, of New York, there may now be seen a sum- 
mer show of representative pictures by some twenty-five prominent artists. ‘The 
display has been arranged by that veteran art connoisseur and dealer, Thomas B. 
Clarke. An additional feature of the exhibition will be a number of rare oriental 
porcelains and vases of Greek manufacture. 


A fact often forgotten by artists is that great toil and conscientious labor in 
the composition of a picture may at times improve the style, but never adds a whit 
to the original conception of the subject. Great works of art are, indeed, never 
executed without much labor, but it is not the first great idea that calls forth the 
most pains. The active mind of a great painter evolves fine ideas entirely without 
conscious effort ; the process is purely intuitive. It is the expression of his new 
idea, his exalted thought, which costs the artist the severest labor. 


An engaging array of paintings by Childe Hassam filled the walls of the Knoed- 
ler gallery from April 18th until May 2d. Mr. Hassam’s canvases are full of sur- 
prises for the average picture viewer, though his impressionism is not of the 
rabid stripe. Always audacious in his color schemes, clever in his compositions, 
and painting broadly with some show of thought in his work, this artist is among 
the most original and refreshing of our contemporary limners of real life. In such 
pictures as his view of Union Square, New York, and his “ Flower Girls” in the 
Parc Monceau, Paris, Mr. Hassam proves his ability to make the ordinary scenes 


Drawn by George Du Maurier. From London Punch. 
CEREMONIOUS FAREWELL.” 
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From Fliegende Blatter. 


‘LOVE'S MESSAGE GONE ASTRAY.” 


of city life take on a cloak of picturesqueness but seldom suspected by uncbserv- 
ing persons. ‘Thirty-four canvases composed the collection of Mr. Hassam’s work 
at Knoedler’s, and several of his most important efforts were secured for private 
galleries. 


The seventh annual art loan exhibition of the New York Athletic Club, con- 
sisting of works by American artists not before publicly exhibited, was given in 
March, and forty-seven canvases were shown. T. W. Dewing, D. W. Tryon, and 
George de Forest Brush were rep- 
resented by some of their happiest 
pigmental productions. Important 
examples of Winslow Homer, J. F. 
Murphy, Arthur Hoeber, Horatio 
Walker, W. M. Chase, and Louis 
Mueller received their full share of 
appreciation from a great throng of 
picture lovers. 


What a queer view of art matters 
the Chicagoans hold! Here they 
are now disclaiming any responsibil- 
ity for the nude pictures which the 
granger visitor to the World’s Fair 
finds so distasteful to his untrained 
vision. Exhibitors were notified 
before the big show was opened 
that “the nude might be displayed 
in historical or religious subjects.” 
What more could one ask? A deal 
of ground was to be gone over in 
this ample range of themes. But it 
was too bad to make this restriction 
bar out the unclothed saints and 
angels of profane depictment, such 
as cultured folk view as they view a — Drawn by Rene Bult. From The Sketch. 
fine sunset or a well-groomed horse. ‘NO MUSIC IN HIS EQUINE SOUL.” 
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But then the ethics of Chicago differ 
somewhat from those of the 
effete East. 


The original drawings pre- 
pared for the Chicago Exhibition 
number of Scribner’s Magazine 
were gathered together and hung 
on the walls of the Wunderlich Gal- 
lery for one week in March. ‘The col- 
lection as seen ensemble was a particularly attractive one, and among the artists 
represented were Alfred Parsons, C. D. Gibson, Robert Blum, E. H. Blashfield, A. 
B. Frost, H. S. Mowbray, Howard Pyle, F. S. Church, Irving 
k. Wiles, and J. Alden Weir. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is in fine flourishment if 
the latest report of its trustees is to be credited. The total 
4% number of visitors during the past year was 236,645, the 
paid admissions being only 19,795. ‘The average number 
of visitors on Sundays and Saturdays respectively was 
1,863 and 1,076. These are the two free days. The 
average number of paying visitors on other days was 
77. Here is an excellent object lesson for the “ no Sun- 
day opening ” enthusiasts to study. 


Drawn by Th. Gratz. 
From Fliegende Blatter. 


‘““MY AUNTS.” “A. 


A helpful little journal, published with a view to 
the encouragement of home art study, is The Art 
Student, edited by Ernest Knaufft. The magazine is 
Drawn by FE. Reinicke. published monthly, and is very fully illustrated with 

From Lliesende Blitteer.  yractical demonstrations of the art problems discussed 


GERMAN DUDE.” 
in the text. The Art Student should become popular 
with the vast army of aspiring painters and illustrators. 


E 


There was an exhibition of landscapic pictures by George _ 
H. Smillie given in the gallery of Frederick Keppel & Co. *=> 
during the last two weeks in March and the first week in Pi 
April. But twenty-two canvases were displayed, though Tig, 
none was without interest to both connoisseur and casual . 
visitor. With two or three exceptions, the paintings 
presented were done out-of-house and directly in the 
face of nature. For the most part Mr. Smillie 
drew his inspiration from the scenery round oie 

about Ridgefield, Conn., a place abounding in * g. 

. . 
quiet, restful beauty, where the artist has his 
summer home and studio. 


C. R. Grant, an illustrator of much origi- > 
nality and great promise, died at his home in 
New York a short time since, and in his death 2 “ae 
an artist whose work was in demand by pub- From The Sketch. 


'ishers and commended by the public has passed “THE NEXT MORNING.” 
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from the field of contemporary mono- 
chromatic art. Itissaid that an exhibi- 
tion and sale of his drawings will be 
given in the fall. 


The Sculpture Society is the name 
of a new organization whose purpose it 
is to raise the standard of art in public 
monuments and extend the taste for 
sculpture invarious forms. The society 
purposes giving at least one exhibition 
of sculpture in New York each year. 
It will be the aim of the society to 
foster sculpture and promote its use 
wherever it can be applied. Many 
- prominent laymen and most of our 

Drawn by H. Schlittgen. From Fliegende Blitter. leading artists are interested in the 

* USEFUL.” new society, and among the prominent 

workers of the organization are Messrs. 

John Q. A. Ward, Richard M. Hunt, Richard Watson Gilder (editor of The Century 
Magazine), Charles De Kay, Augustus St. Gaudens, and Stanford White. 


Edgar Mayhew Bacon, well known as a writer upon matters esthetical, calls 
timely attention in the subjoined note to the wonderful production of Peter J. 
Mundy, the blind sculptor of Tarrytown, N. Y., whose faithful portrayal of Amer- 
ica’s first great novelist should certainly be permanentized and placed within pub- 
lic view near the scene of Irving’s literary labors. Mr. Bacon writes : 

“Among remarkable performances in sculpture, that of Mr. Mundy, the blind 
artist, has attracted deserved attention. His latest work, upon which his reputa- 
tion must rest, was commenced when his sight was almost gone, and was completed 
after the light had failed and the artist was obliged to rely upon his exquisite sense 
of touch entirely. Of all the portraits and portrait-statues of Washington Irving 
extant, that which now reposes in Mr. Mundy’s studio at Tarrytown-on-the-Hud- 
son, awaiting the necessary funds to be cast in bronze, is, in the opinion of the 
author’s family and friends, the best likeness, and, according to the many artists 
who have seen it, the most important and worthy work from the standpoint of the 
art critic. It represents Mr. Ir- ving seated in his easy-chair, his 
face lighted with that benignity and inteilectual grace peculiar to 


From Fliegende Blatter. 


“* 4 FREAK IN HEADGEAR.” 
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him, and the figure expressive of virility 
in repose. The statue is of heroic size. 
It awaits the action of some one pos- 
sessing the wholesome taste and public 
spirit to expend the ten thousand dol- 
lars necessary for its purchase and com- 
pletion in bronze, to place it where it 
should be put, in some public location 
(preferably at Tarrytown) as an enduring monument 
both to the artist and his subject.” 


A talented painter, whose studio is less than a holi- yaaa 
day’s jaunt from Central Park, and whose forte is the From Fliegende Blitter 
idealization of nature on canvas, has conceived a novel — “piscussinc TOTAL ABSTINENCE.” 
method of producing distinct effects of tone and color- 
ing applicable to any picture. Like all useful inventions, this one is remarkable for 
its simplicity. It consists of a narrow box-like frame, perfectly flat on the inside, 
and grooved like a camera plate-holder. A narrow slit is cut perpendicularly 
through the left side of the frame. ‘The picture is placed at the back. Through 
the side slit and along the grooves a thin, translucent sheet of a gelatine-like sub- 
stance is passed. This substance may be planed to an infinitesimal thinness and 
colored most delicately in the process of making. The effect produced by placing 
one or more of these sheets of various 
DEG ARS tender hues over paintings of positive 
' coloring is wonderful in the extreme. 
The richness of tone which may thus 
be added to an otherwise toneless pict- 
ure seems magical. The box-like frame 
may be dispensed with if objection- 
able, for the gelatine sheets are as flexi- 
ble as rubber, and may be stretched 
over the face of a painting and fast- 
ened directly on the frame of the can- 
vas. In short, the artist’s invention is 
a solidified varnish which may be made 
of any size, color, or thickness—or 
rather thinness—and when not in use 
can be rolled up like a sheet of note- 
paper and carried in the pocket. The 
devisement is an artistic novelty, but 
it is doubtful if it will ever come into 
popular use among the painters. 


A large grain of solid sense is con- 
tained in the suggestion that artists 
should possess a thorough knowledge 
of chemistry. Many modern master- 
pieces of painting have been totally 
wrecked because their makers worked 


Drawn by René Bull. From The 1 Pall Mau Budget. 


‘““THE BEGGAR'S REVENGE.” 
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in ignorance of the composition and 
non-combinable qualities of certain fa- 
vorite pigments. Chemistry should be 
taught by a specialist of the sciences 
in the higher classes of our art schools, 
The majority of paintings produced to- 
day will for the most part be utterly 
worthless in a century’s time. ‘The old 
masters were not without worldly wis- \ 
dom, for they knew to a particle the in- , 
gredients of the colors they employed in the 
production of their imperishable canvases. 
The pictures of Rembrandt, Rubens, Leo- 
nardo, and Angelo have yet a look of fresh- 
ness after centuries of exposure. An artist, 
no less thana cobbler or a carpenter, should 
know the structure and material of his tools 


‘ Drawn by H. Schlittgen. 
as well as how to use them skilfully. From Fliegende Blitter. 


CUTTING REPARTEE.” 
A summer exhibition of paintings is now in 

vogue at the Holbein Galleries in New York. There are but few pictures in the 
display that have not previously been viewed by the public. Among the familiar 
(4, canvases of merit are two admirable 
Hy pieces of landscape by George In- 
Wipe nes, a scene by William M. Chase of 
a spot in his favorite warm-weather 
sketching ground—the Shinnecock 
Hills of Long Island; a suave and 
delicate figure piece by Herbert Den- 
man; a quiet bit of nature by the la- 
mented Wyant; a rather harsh, albeit 
a very interesting, garden scene by 
eae August Franzen; and a_ strongly 
painted character study by J. Carroll 
Beckwith. A “Prodigal Son,” by 
 Prellwitz, pleasing in its color quali- 
ties and forceful in its execution; a 
breezy and original picture of the car- 
avels of Columbus, from the brush of 
J.G. Tyler; a moonlight by Leonard 
Ochtman ; and characteristic works 
by C. Harry Eaton, George H. Bo- 
gert, Stanley Middleton, R. G. Minor, 
Robert Reid, Elliott Daingerfield, 
W. V. Birney, and William Coffin are 
is agile some of the good things offered for 


Drawn by George Du Maurier. From London Punch. the visual pleasure of the visitor to 
“ post-oprr.” the Holbein art rooms. 
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Among the notable art events of the past quarter 
was the showing and sale of pictures collected by 
the art firm of M. Knoedler & Co. The sale was 
occasioned by the death of John Knoedler, a mem- 
ber of the company, and the affair was one of the 
interesting exhibitions of the season, 


Another show and sale of prime importance 
was that of the paintings and porcelains collected 
by Samuel Colman, at the Fifth Avenue Art Gal- 
leries. Mr. Colman’s collection was in a way 
unique, and was the result of many years’ col- 
lecting, though 
but little en- 
evinced at the 

selling of the 

From The Sketch. 

art objects. 


‘IN PARIS.” 
Minor exhi- 

bitions of more or less attractiveness were those 
of the John Hoey collection at the American 
From Fliegende Blitter. Art Galleries; the recent works of James G, 
Tyler, whose forte is the painting of ocean 
views and marine episodes; an array of ex- 
quisite drawings in water colors and monochrome by W, Granville Smith; and 
a combination exhibition of late efforts by J. H. Twachtman, J. Alden Weir, and 
Claude Monet. 


ARGUMENT VERSUS APPETITE,” 


A really important sale of paintings 
was that of the Blakeslee collection, in 
which Troyon’s masterpiece, the “ Nor- 
mandy Ox,” brought the price of $4,950, 
and over $35,000 was realized in a sin- 
gle session. 


The spring displays of both the 
Academy of Design and the Society of 
American Artists were well attended 
and widely commented upon, and in the 
case of the latter the opinion was unani- 
mous that no finer exhibition of pict- 
ures was ever brought to view. 


At the annual meeting held for the 
election of officers and new members 
of the Academy of Design, the follow- 
ing selections were made: President, 
Thomas W. Wood; Vice-President, 
Drawn by Starr Wood. From The Sketch. Horace W. Robbins, who succeeds 
Frank D. Millet ; Corresponding Sec- 
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retary, J. C. Nicholl ; Geo. H. Smillie, Recording Sec- 
retary; and J. R. Brevoort, Treasurer. Thomas Moran 
and J. Francis Murphy were elected on the council to 
succeed Eastman Johnson and Louis C. Tiffany. 


A veritable market of marvels was the much-talked- 
about sale of the famous Spitzer art collection. Small 
fortunes were bartered day after day for the unique 
gems of the collection. Over a million dollars was 
realized in the sale of these rare art works, and the 
whole artistic world looked on with the deepest in- 
terest as the greatest treasure sale of the century 
progressed, and the precious articles of virtu were 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. Paris never 
had a greater art event than the Spitzer sale, 
and the 
From The Sketch. World 
may 
never 
again read of another quite so engag- 
ing or half so valuable. 


““FROM THE QUEEN'S ARMY.”* 


But little is known in this country °4 
about foreign illustrators and_ their Sa 
work. A few very prominent workers + 
in black and white—men like Vierge, 
Rossi, Du Maurier, Phil May—are 
more or less familiar to those who 
keep abreast of current illustrated lit- 
erature, but nothing like the interest 
displayed abroad for our illustrators is 
shown by the average intelligent Amer- 
ican for the work of the magazine 
artists of other lands. From the broad 
field of contemporary foreign illustra- 
tion we glean a few bright bits of press- 
work art. Theexamples of Du Maurier, 
Schlittgen, Bull, Reinicke, and others, 
are representative and quite worthy of 
study. Schlittgen is avowedly theclev- , 
erest pen draughtsman of society sub- Wai 2 
jects in all Germany. His is such an 
easy, snappy style that one cannot but 4 
be attracted by his work. There is en- 3 
tertainment in the sketches here repro- 
duced, and to the American artist a 
valuable hint or two may be found , or 
lurking somewhere in the drawings of From Fliegende Plitter. 
their fellow workers beyond the brine. 
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